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THE FENS OF ENGLAND. 
In looking at the map of England, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the curious expanse of hill-less coun- 
try that appears on the eastern side of the island below 
Yorkshire. It is remarkable even on an ordinary 
hydrographical map; but on the broad sheets of the 
Ordnance Survey, it is still more so. Nearly the whole 
of Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and 
much of Northampton and Norfolk, appears one vast 
flat, unbroken and undiversified by hill or valley. If it 
wants these, however, it has the next important clement 
of the picturesque in abundance; for it is copiously 
watered. Half-a-dozen large-sized rivers wander 
through its level area, fed and connected one with 
another by countless drains and canals, of dimensions 
little less than their own. Immense tracts of land, 
intersected with the straight lines of countless ditches, 
stretch between the scattered homesteads and thinly 
sprinkled villages ; some apparently desolate and waste 
—morass, or marsh, or moor; some apparently reclaimed, 
and forming pastures or arables—if we may coin a word 
—that would make a Scotch forty-acre piece look a mere 
cotter’s allotment beside them. We are judging of all 
this at present by the map and the names; and what 
names they are! Here is the Hundred-foot Drain, and 
the Forty-foot Drain, and the Old Bedford River, and 
the New Bedford River, Ramsey Mere, Trundle Mere, 
Ugg Mere, Wildmore Fen, Guyhirne Fen, Dogdyke 
Fen, Hilgay Fen, Foulmire Fen, Crane Fen, Frog Fen, 
Sedge Fen, Wet Fen, Deeping Fen, Ruffe Fen, Fish 
Fen, Knar Fen, Bardolph Fen, Bury Plashes, Wenny 
Severals, Grunty-fen Drain, Stray Pastures, Broadpool 


| Drove, Whaplode Drove, High-fen Straight-drove, High- 


fen Crooked-drove, Pode Hole, Delph Bank, and a 
thousand others equally quaint. So much for the 
appearance of the Great Level of the Fens upon the 
chart—a district comprising no less than 500,000 acres; 
extending, on its eastern side, more than 68 miles in a 
straight line, and allowing for the curve of its Lincoln 
extremity, nearer 80 in total length; being in breadth 
frequently 30 miles, and oftener 20 than 10; formerly 
the most wretched and profitless land in England, now 
becoming year by year as valuable as the manner and 
progress of its change from its ancient condition to its 
present, from fenny waste to fertility and cultivation, 
has been curious and difficult. Before closing the 
map, however, it will be as well to note one or two 
points, which should be borne in mind when we come 
to examine its geological features and origin. ‘The 
Level is bounded on its western or landward side, as 
far as Thorpe, by the range of chalk-hills which com- 
mences on the north coast of Lincolnshire, and runs 


— 


nearly north and south for some distance through the 
county, and then more irregularly straggles away 
south-westwards, round by Nottingham, Rutland, North- 
ampton, and Bedford shires. From thence the boundary- 
line is less defined. Low ranges of clay, sand, and 
gravel, skirt the flats down to Cambridge, above which 
the Fen turns off, and stretches in a north-easterly 
direction, round by St Ives, Ely, Mildenhall, Brandon, 
and Downham, to the Norfolk-side of the Wash. De- 
tached highlands and chains of hills of insignificant 
height appear here and there in the Fen, like islands in 
its blank expanse, and bearing in the Saxon termina- 
tion of their names, ey, a proof of the applicability of the 
term in early times. By these, the limits of the actual 
Fen are often rendered indistinct, and still more so by its 
running up on either side of the great rivers, through 
the clefts or gorges in the hill-ranges, by which the 
latter debouch from inland upon the plain. This great 
tract of irregular outline is divided, like all Gaul under 
the Cesars, into three parts—the North Level, the 
Middle Level, and the South Level: the first being that 
portion between the Welland and the Nene rivers; the 
second, that between the Nene and the Ouse; and the 
third, all below the Ouse. We should observe, how- 
ever, that the fens of Lincolnshire are not included in 
this division; lying north of all three sections, and 
having almost a distinct history of their own. The 
district thus divided, comprises all the rest of the Fen, 
and was anciently denominated collectively the Bedford 
Level; which name it still retains. 

Now let us shut the map, and taking a mental train 
on the Great Northern and Eastern Counties Railways, 
imagine ourselves in the heart of the Great Level of the 
Fens. The time is August or early September, when the 
corn is ripening; for, shorn of its cereal glory, the land- 
scape loses its grandest and peculiar charm. Seen, how- 
ever, at that season, the Fen Country presents an aspect 
at once strange and magnificent. Here, as far as the 
eye can see, on either side waves a sea of golden wheat, 
broken perhaps occasionally by a rectangular patch of 
beans or blue-green hemp. No hedges meet the view; 
but long waving lines of sedge mark the course of the 
drains and ditches, which, in their stead, parcel out 
the fields. Trees are scarce. A belt of dark-leaved 
ash and alders rises abruptly from the plain, and 
stretches a sombre line across the horizon. A few 
elms and pollard-willows stand about yonder isolated 
homestead, throwing its white walls and red-tiled roof 
into stronger relief against the bright blue sky. There 
a vast extent of pasture spreads away, on which a herd 
of horses and shaggy little fen-ponies are grazing and 
gamboling ; and along one side of which run the steep 
banks of some mighty drain or river, with the tall 
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chimney of an engine-house rising high into the air from 
a clump of solemn aspens at the corner, where another 
‘leam’ of scarce less magnitude flows in. Further on, 
the reclamation of some fen-land newly drained is going 
on. The rough, coarse tussocky turf is being pared off, 
piled up in stacks, and burnt; and its sour pungent 
smoke invades eyes, nose, and mouth, penetrating to 
our very lungs. The soil beneath is as black and loose 
as soot, and the ploughing must be light indeed. Here 
a field is being worked up with chalk, brought by rail 
many a mile; and there, in another, are heaps of blue 
oozy-looking clay, dug from the bottom of some ditch 
where the layer of fen is thin. Now we have a view of 
the river—the lazy old Ouse perhaps. High green 
turf-banks, rising ten to twenty feet above the level of 
the Fen, enclose his slow clear waters along their entire 
course, and mark his devious wanderings over the 
plain by their curious outline. No trees overhang his 
depths. A few stunted willow-bushes break here and 
there the monotonous fringe of rustling waving sedges 
and flags that skirts the edge of the water. Sheep are 
grazing on the outer slope of the bank, and a flock of 
white geese are ascending the inner one after their bath, 
conversing very noisily. Now we come to one of those 
broad green level droves, that take the place of roads 
through the Fen, and run for miles as straight as an 
arrow. On either side it is flanked by a wide ditch, 
crossed by bridges here and there leading into fields. 
A herd of cattle is coming leisurely down it from 
pasture, attended by a thorough specimen of the fen 
humanity—a thin, dark-haired, swarthy fellow, half- 
gipsy in appearance. Now there pass before us the 
rushy stagnant plashes and swampy osier-beds of an 
unreclaimed piece ; a genuine stretch of fen, black and 
desolate, its inhabitants frogs and moorhens, whose 
cries are the only sounds, save the rushing trains, that 
disturb its watery solitudes. Far, far across it, and 
distant many a mile, rise the solemn towers of Ely 
Cathedral, looming dimly through the smoke and haze of 
the Fen. Soon, again, there open before us the parallel 
ramparts of another drain, or artificial river, whose 
waters glitter under the blue sky like a narrowing 
ribbon of steel, as the straight converging lines vanish 
in the distance. Then more corn, more pastures, more 
burning peat-stacks, more willows, ditches, and drains, 
more engine-houses, windmill-pumps, and scattered 
cottages, and everywhere the same vast expanse of 
level landscape. 

Such is the Fen Country under favourable circum- 
stances; and little as it may be apparent from this 
faint sketch, there is a grandeur and a quaint magnifi- 
cence about it that is very impressive. A peculiar 
sensation of freedom accompanies the wide range of the 
eye towards the far-off horizon, which I have never 
exactly experienced anywhere else; and on bright 
summer-days, the unbroken smile of the sunshine on 
shadowless square miles of yellow corn and deep green 
pasture has a splendour peculiarly its own. The 
rivers are a remarkable feature of the Fen Country. 
They are all alike. All are confined within the strong 
artificial ramparts described above, and differ only in 
width. The banks slope down to the water’s margin, 
which is marked by a narrow strip of tall flags and 
reeds, that bow and whisper mournfully to the passing 
breeze. Along the top of the bank runs the towing- 
path; the ropes by which the horses draw the barges 
being fastened to the tops of their masts. On the 
outer side of the bank, and immediately under it, 
chosen not as the safest but. the easiest place, runs 
usually the high road. It is by standing on the ridge 
of one of these embankments that the finest view of 
the country is obtained, while the spectator himself, for 
another mile or two away in the Fen—so dead is the 
level—is lifted high up against the sky, and appears as 
if standing on the horizon. The rivers themselves are 


not so sluggish as is generally supposed. Undoubtedly 


they deserved the name when it was given them, but 
that was before the general drainage, and before the 
banks were built. Now they flow with a steady and 
moderately strong stream, though there being but few 
locks or sluices, the influence of the tides is felt for a 
considerable distance inland on most of them. The 
natural or normal height of the water within the banks 
is about level with the surface of the fen outside. But 
in winter, when the rivers are swollen with the upland 
freshes and land-drainage, it rises frequently within a 
foot or two of the top, overriding by a dangerous height 
the whole surrounding country. Should a bank burst, 
the devastation is, of course, proportionately wide- 
spread and terrible. This occasionally happens, in spite 
of all the precaution and strength used in erecting the 
embankments, and thousands of acres are laid many 
feet deep under water in a few hours ; the labour of the 
farmer lost, and his flocks and herds drowned. The 
aspect of the Fen Country then is ghastly enough. 
Everywhere a wide waste of sullen waters meets the 
view—the roof of a cottage, a patch of leafless trees, 
the black top and arms of a spectral windmill or two, 
alone rising from the dismal swamp. The physical 
effects on the land of a catastrophe like this are com- 
monly not recovered for a year or eighteen months; and 
though the next crop is proportionately enriched by the 
flooding, it is at the expense of the two which should 
have preceded it. 

The Fen Country has many peculiarities besides those 
of external aspect. Its Flora and Fauna contain several 
rare species ; and more than one, it is said, unknown to 
the rest of England. Among these are some grasses 
and water-plants, and various insects. Some of the 
fen-beetles are remarkably handsome, and the aquatic 
species grow to a huge size. Rare and curious birds 
used frequently to be shot on its solitary swamps, but 
since the days of reclamation they have grown scarcer. 
The edible frog, also, which is very seldom met with in 
England, was once common in Foulmire Fen Combs, 
and is still said to exist there. From their musical 
croak, these frogs were called by the natives ‘Cam- 
bridgeshire nightingales’ and ‘Whaddon organs ’—the 
latter, from the name of a spot where they peculiarly 
abounded. The rivers are full of all kinds of coarse 
fish: pike of prodigious size, noble perch, tons of 
bream and roach, and large chub, are to be found 
in all of them, and, in fact, in nearly all the drains 
as well. 

The dwellers in the Fens are for the most part a 
black-haired, black-eyed, clear brown-skinned, accli- 
mated race, attached to their country and its peculiari- 
ties. The red or sandy hair and freckled complexion 
appear to be most frequent, next to the dark. They 
have some oddities of costume. Steeple-crowned hats 
and buckles are commonly worn; and some of the old 
fellows on the barges are thorough Dutchmen in face, 
figure, and dress, and undoubtedly in size and weight. 
The Fens have no particular lore of their own, save a 
few lingering superstitions which they share with many 
other districts of England. P 

And now if the reader, interested thus far in these 
pictures of a wild and little-known district of his own 
country, cares to inquire into its origin and history, he 
must penetrate with us the twilight of those remote 
geological epochs in which intelligence has learned to 
read—though as yet with uncertainty and hesitation 
in the dim doubt-clouded atmosphere—the birth-and- 
cradle records of terrene order and form. Retiring, 
then, from present earthly scenes, like the enchanters 
of fable, by a descent through our stage, we will 
endeavour to pierce a little way below the surface of 
the country whose physical aspect we have been 
describing. 

If borings were made at intervals over the whole of 
the Fens, there would be found, at varying depth, but 
spread with small intermission beneath the entire 
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district, a bed of muddy sand, tolerably firm, ribbed in 
some places with tide-marks, and abounding in marine 
remains, resting on the formations of a far earlier 
geological epoch. This we may call the foundation of 
the Fens. Sometimes it lies very deep below the 
surface; sometimes crops out above it in irregular 
ridges, like snow-drifts. 

For the most part, this stratum is immediately 
covered with a layer of clay, generally of the kinds 
called ‘gault’ and ‘till’—bluish and calcareous, solid, 
and of considerable thickness. This bed is evidently 
of fresh-water origin, being peopled with fluviatile 
shells and débris. In places, however, it is seamed and 
indented with narrowing tongues of sand and silt,* 
which are, by their contents, as evidently deposited by 
the sea. The position of this clay-stratum, as next 
above the sand, is not uniformly maintained. Some- 
times a layer of peat is found to intervene, and 
sometimes a bed of loose gravel or drift. 

Above the clay lies the bog-soil or peat, which covers 
four-fifths of the Fen surface, and forms its chief agri- 
cultural characteristic. It is a peculiar compound of 
decayed vegetable matter, earthy sediment, and silicate, 
and varies in colour from dark brown to downright 
black. In texture it is loose and crumbly, and has a 
rich earthy smell. The depth of this covering varies 
very much: in some places it is nine or ten feet deep, 
and in others thins off to three or four inches. Along 
the edge of the Fen it may be seen in the slopes of the 
ditches by the roadsides, shelving gradually upwards, 
till it is lost entirely. (These shallow sections often 
exhibit other strata also, particularly about the west 
side of the Ouse, in Cambridgeshire, where successive 
beds of peat, gravel, blue clay, and yellow clay, are not 
unfrequently visible in the depth of a few feet only.) 
Over the peat is spread here and there another layer 
of alluvial clay. On the side of the Fen next the sea, 
or the Marshland, as it is called, it invariably overlies 
the peat, and to some depth. It seems to be a sort of 
estuarial warp, being much mixed with silt. 

Such is the soil of the Great Level of the Fens: the 
next question is—what was its origin? Leaving out 
of consideration any comparison of the many theories 
which have been offered, as an exercise for which, 
however interesting, we have not space, we will take 
that as our guide which has met with most general 
acceptance. 

Now, from the formation and shape of the Fen 
district, one thing seems indisputable—namely, that it 
was at one time or other a great shallow bay of the 
sea, full of shoals and large sand-banks, bounded by the 
white cliffs of those hills whose position we noted 
above upon the map, and receiving through gorges in 
their range more than one large river. Supposing, 
then, the sandy bed of this bay to be bodily uplifted 
by that subterraneous action, whether volcanic or not, 
which has operated so largely in producing the physical 
configuration of these islands, the result would be, that 
from the platform so raised, the sea would drain 
gradually off by creeks and gullies, while the rivers 
would debouch upon it as upon a great plain, over 
which their sediment and earth-charged waters would 
spread and stagnate, till they wore for themselves 
tortuous channels through the sand towards the far- 
distant sea. As the land rose higher, the waters, 
having deposited their sediment, would gutter off by 
degrees into these channels, leaving the whole plain 
coated with a rich thick layer of slimy mud. The 
flow-tides would still, during this process, penetrate up 
the ecreeks—which would thus become gradually silted 
up—while occasional convulsions might carry them 
almost up to their ancient height, and strew the surface 
of the plain as they ebbed away with shells, sea-weed, 


* Silt is that peculi di t which is deposited at the th 
of tidal rivers. It is apparently a very fine muddy sand. 


and other items of flotsam and jetsam. Successive 
land-floods would, as these occasions grew less and less 
frequent, and at last ceased, deepen and solidify the 
stratum of soil, till it became capable of supporting 
the larger vegetable life, whose seeds the turbid waters 
would bring with them from the uplands whence they 
descended. The growth of thick underwood and dense 
forest, such as skirts the swampy borders of tropical 
— over nearly the whole country, would speedily 
ollow. 

Allow this a sufficient interval to reach maturity, 
and suppose the plain on which it has grown to sink 
down again as suddenly as it rose, with the relaxation of 
the transient throe that lifted and upheld it, yet so that 
the depression should be slightly greater inland than 
seaward, and the vexed land thus become, as it were, a 
shallow irregular basin, its rim being the coast-line. 
Drowned instantly by the overflow of the rivers, whose 
fall would be now completely taken away, the district 
becomes one immense marshy lake. Sapped at the 
roots, the forest-trees fall and rot in the brackish 
water, crumbling down into a black soft mud, with 
which mingle the earthy and mineral particles held in 
solution by the flood—here and there a water-logged 
trunk, sinking deeper than the rest, and being covered 
and embalmed, so to speak, by the decaying débris of 
lighter vegetation. 

Suppose, after another interval, during which the 
country must have presented the aspect of a vast 
and hideous swamp, a third movement to take place, 
and the sunken plain to be once more raised by slower 
and more steadfast action to its former level. Once 
more the rivers fall within certain channels; the floods 
drain off, and filter through the spongy soil; and the 
land, black and ghastly, lies bare beneath the sky. 
Though steady, the upheaval has not been either uniform 
or regular. Isolated tracts, displaying earlier forma- 
tions of clay and drift, are raised above the plain; and 
even a ridge of sand crops out here and there, that has 
shouldered off its superincumbent strata. Pools and 
lakes of vast width still occupy the hollows; and much 
of the country remains marshy and wet. Even that 
which is comparatively dry, is no better than an 
oozy, quaking bog, fit for nothing else but the growth 
of rank moss and rushes. Accordingly, it makes little 
progress to the beauty of fertility, while the elevated 
clay islands are quickly clothed with wood, and stand 
like green oases in the desolate FEN; for fen it is now; 
and suppose such to remain the final phase of the 
country when man first appears upon it, and its 
theoretical history is complete. So many changes and 
interventions of the higher powers of nature may be 
thought gratuitous; but it is not possible to account 
for the order and disposition of the strata—being what 
they are—in any other manner. We do not say that 
the action of each period was universal over the district, 
for the contrary is indicated by occasional reversals of 
the order of the layers (as has been remarked above), 
and the interposition of additional ones, both peat and 
clay, in certain patches of the Fen; but that it was 

is as much beyond dispute as the existence of 
the several formations as we have described them. 
Here and there a square mile or two of clay may cover 
the black moor, the deposit of some landlocked flood, 
tediously evaporated ; but there is the firm sand at the 
bottom of all, the bed of the old bay, its shoals and 
drifts still prominent. There is the ‘ blue buttery clay’ 
next above it, of fresh-water origin ; tongues of sea-sand, 
the silted-up creeks, vandyking its borders. There are 
huge trunks of trees, oak, beech, alder, lying on its 
surface, imbedded in the antiseptic peat—their roots still 
firmly twisted in the soil on which ages ago they stood. 
There are the remains of the forest-animals, that once 
grazed beneath their shade, buried with them ; bones 
and tusks of the wild-boar, horns of wild-cattle, red- 
deer and elk, and skeletons of the beavers that once 
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colonised the rivers of the plain. There is that same 
peat and bog, like nothing else but itself—a soaky, black, 
treacherous, useless mass when wet; when dry, a soil fat, 
light, and fertile beyond compare. There stand the 
clay highlands of Ely, Thorney, March, &c., surrounded 
on all sides by fen that, a few centuries back, were 
veritable islands in an impassable morass. There, in 
short, is the Great Level of the Fens, revealing in its 
varied substance its embryo history, and retaining all 
its peculiar characteristics, save those of which the 
perseverance and skill of man have deprived it, to 
develop the better ones they hindered and concealed, 
and to render its desolate boggy wastes available for 
the abode and sustenance of the human race. 

How this great work was accomplished, and in spite 
of what obstacles and difficulties, we shall endeavour at 
a future time to shew. 


MARETIM O. 


CHAPTER VIL 
BIANCA. 

Ir Paolo di Falco, confined now day and night in his 
little dismal cell overlooking the moat of the castle of 
Maretimo, could have followed with his mind’s-eye the 
steps of the man who was labouring for his deliverance, 
and seen the many opportunities of obtaining concert 
and advice which he threw away or missed, he would 
certainly have believed him to be the most stupid of 
negotiators. From the moment that he left the shores 
of the island, Walter had been, as the reader knows, in 
contact with friends of the Prisoner, who, with a sort of 
sympathetic sagacity, had half divined his objects, and 
constantly approached him with parted lips to reveal 
their designs. Impressed, however, with one idea—that 
there was an active police, stimulated by the promises of 
permanent hatred, ever on the watch; and with rather 
an exaggerated confidence in his own ingenuity, our 
Englishman had always shrunk from all advances. 
His own scheme was simply to ascertain where Angela 
was, to communicate with her, to advise and assist 
her escape; to return to Trapani or Marsala, hire a 
vessel or a boat, bribe the captain and crew by the 
offer of a large sum of money, and appear off Maretimo 
at the appointed time. It required considerable faith 
both in himself and in good-luck generally, for Walter 
to believe that all these arrangements and schemes 
could be carried out as steadily as a railway journey, 
planned after an anxious study of Bradshaw. What 
would he have thought if any one had told him that his 
friend had been deprived of the little liberty he had pre- 
viously enjoyed, and that it was absolutely impossible 
for him to go abroad—consequently to slip from his 
guards, and be at the place of rendezvous precisely 
at the time agreed on? 

Walter apologised to his idea of duty—when he 
noticed the extreme pleasure he felt whilst rolling in 
the governor’s carriage towards the Palazzo Belmonte 
—by attributing it to the hope of hearing something of 
Angela. To describe a man as picking his own pocket 
seems absurd; but such an act is scarcely so strange as 
this kind of self-deception. Our motives are within us, 
but we deliberately suppress and forget them; and 
until we have succeeded or fall into despair, we fancy 
we are acting from principle when we are acting from 
passion, from friendship when we are acting from love. 
How beautiful is this city of Messina, with its rows of 
verandaed houses, its coloured awnings, its sunburnt 


along the slopes of the hills, and disturbed only by the 
rumble of that single carriage! Walter blushed when 
he saw his own happy smile reflected in the face of the 
sentinel, who presented arms as he leaped to the 
ground. Nobody in that part of the world had ever 
seen so pleasant-looking an Englishman before. 

Signor Bartolo stood with toes and heels joined, his 
hands hanging down by his sides, in a respectful atti- 
tude on the threshold; and Walter, when that foolish, 
boyish moment had passed, laughed with angry con- 
tempt to remember how he admired the genial aspect 
of the white-haired major-domo. They ushered him 
up stairs again to a little cabinet, where, sure enough, 
Bianca, in her common gray gown, was ready to do 
the honours. Who could she be? Bartolo this time 
treated her with marked familiarity, and requested, 
almost commanded her to open the portfolios. Walter 
looked upon him as a brute; but still, in the midst of 
the flutter of his emotions, rising up to check as it 
were their expansion, there came to him again some 
doubts of this lady’s social position, which, it must be 
confessed, troubled, if they did not absolutely chill him. 
The world is so made that we cannot let our affections 
fly whither they will; and seldom, out of romances, 
does the son of an English baronet find his heart warm 
with passion towards a menial or a dependent. 

One or the other Bianca must be. She was perfectly 
at home; but seemed not surprised to be treated by 
Bartolo on a footing of equality. Well, that was her 
business, thought Walter, bridling. She looked rather 
ironically at him as she undid the blue strings of the 
first portfolio, which contained three or four silver-point 
sketches by Raphael. 

*I declare,’ said she after a little while, Bartolo 
having left the room, ‘that you are not attending to 
what I am shewing you at all.’ 

‘The truth is,’ replied Walter, ‘that I am thinking 
of that story you promised to tell me; and I prefer ’—— 

* Gossip to art.’ : 

‘No,’ cried he: ‘but anything that comes from your 
lips to all the pictures in the world.’ 

Positively if it had not been for the suspicions roused 
by Bartolo’s manner, Walter would never have ven- 
tured on this point-blank compliment. Bianca made 
light of it, and carelessly observed: ‘I perceive you 
have passed through Paris on your way here: the 
French are masters of the art of saying more than 
they mean.’ 

What annoyed Walter was, that he Aad said more 
than he meant. He had just discovered that Bianca’s 
forehead was low, and that she had a slight stoop. If 
she had been a princess, he would have perceived that 
there was never a more intellectual countenance or a 
more majestic gait. 

She told her story at first in an indifferent and some- 
what slipshod manner, quite forgetting, however, that it 
was not true that she had ever promised to tell it at all. 
Her object, she said, was to explain that the Marchese 
Belmonte was not actuated by any paltry feeling against 
the Di Falco family, but had good grounds for undying 
hatred. The father of Paolo, to whom she alluded in a 
tone of dislike, had received benefits from the marquis, 
such as no man of honour could forget. He had visited 
at the house of the Lady Speranza in his company, and 
had taken advantage of this circumstance to endeavour 
to win her favour. But she never liked him: her heart 
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‘I happened to be at the Villa Salmone,’ she said, 
speaking more rapidly than before, ‘on that fatal night. 
We were sitting, I—a mere child—and the Lady Spe- 
ranza, in all the pride of beauty on a terrace, gazing at 
the crisp sea, that came close up to the rocky beach 
below. Suddenly, several men bearing lights rushed 
forward, dressed as sailors, and with them a person 
evidently of superior rank, his face concealed by a 
mask. What passed was the work of a moment. I 
shall never forget it. The gentleman at first spoke 
beseechingly to Speranza a word or two; she shrank 
from him; he then seized her in his arms to take her 
away by force; she struggled; I caught hold of her 
dress ; he turned to push me away with a savage oath; 
his mask fell off; I saw the furious glare of his eyes, 
and exclaimed imprudently: “I shall never forget 
you!” I believe he would have struck me to the earth— 
perhaps killed me—but a man of great stature, dressed 
like a peasant, whom I had not before observed, pushed 
him back, muttered something in an angry manner, 
and with rough gentleness put me into the house. All 
the servants had escaped, and were alarming the coun- 
try; but help did not come in time. The Lady Speranza 
was forced on board a vessel, and perished with the 
villain who had endeavoured to make her his by 
violence. 

‘No, sir!’ exclaimed Bianca, rising and walking 
rapidly up and down the room, her’ Italian blood 
flushing her face, the fire of her southern temperament 
beaming from her eyes ; ‘ it is impossible that the son of 
that wretch can be an honourable man; and you will 
do wrong if you tell this story to the discredit of Sicily.’ 

Walter felt that poor Paolo was condemned, not only 
by the vindictive marquis, but by the public opinion of 
the whole family ; for he was now sure that Bianca in 
some distant way belonged to them. He attempted to 
shew that the son should not be made to suffer for the 
father. She admitted the truth generally, but in this 
case would not allow of any opposition. Yet some- 
times Walter thought that she would have been less 
impracticable, had she been dealing with actions to 
come. In her mind, she was perhaps justifying what 
could not be revoked. | 

Suddenly she said: ‘Signor, here is a strange 
reversal of position. The crafty Sicilian—for I was 
born in this island—speaks out frankly ; the generous 
Englishman hears all, but confesses nothing. You 
come from Maretimo, and heard what you know of 
this story from the garrulous commandant ?’ 

*I protest’—— exclaimed Walter, quite taken off 
his 

‘Oh!’ she said contemptuously, ‘do not fear you 
will injure him. The marchese is merely told in his 
dispatches that you were shipwrecked there, carefully 
prevented from seeing the Prisoner after he saved you, 
and sent next day to Trapani. I have only learned by 
your own admission that you have picked up this 
story, and intend to make it a feature in your travels. 
You have now another scene to set down.’ 

Walter could not help laughing at the easy off-hand 
manner in which Bianca expressed that she thought 
him a tyro in diplomacy; and his merriment was 
without bitterness, for he felt that all the dangerous 
part of his secret was well preserved. His good- 
humour raised him in the opinion of Bianca. 

‘I am quite silenced,’ he said, ‘except that, as you 
will persist in supposing I mean to put this story in a 
book, I must ask for some more details. What has 
become of—the wife of Paolo?’ 

‘It is true that she is his wife,’ observed she with 
great gentleness of manner; ‘and perhaps ’——— 

She checked herself; but Walter knew that a 


merciful sentiment had moved her. 
watch its influence. 

‘Is he very unhappy ?’ she inquired with a wistful 
glance at Walter's face, and sitting down as if fatigued. 

He was almost on the point of admitting the fact 
of his interview, and of imploring this lady, who, he 
now felt convinced, occupied a far higher position than 
he had before deemed possible from her appearance, to 
interpose her benign influence to soothe this sad family 
feud. However, he judged that her tenderness was 
but passing; for when he had at length said that no 
prisoner could be happy, she told him that Angela had 
long been sent away from Messina to Naples, ‘where 
she was being taught repentance for having loved 
rebelliously.’, These words were spoken with so strange 
an intonation—so bitterly, so hostilely, it seemed—that 
Walter found no difficulty in checking his frankness. 
Yet he could not be sure that what Bianca said ex- 
pressed her direct meaning. She was evidently agitated 
by emotions of sympathy as well as of hate. Her eye- 
lashes, which rested longer than usual upon her cheek, 
were moistened by at least one tear; and as she sat 
with one hand placed firmly on the forgotten portfolio, 
the other hanging listlessly by her side, as if she was 
divided by conflicting emotion, her bosom heavin 
irregularly, her nether-lip quivering, Walter, who coul 
not even guess at the thoughts that stirred her, yet 
seemed to know that they were rather good than evil, 
felt his heart yearn towards her irresistibly. After a 
little while, their eyes met. They looked very gently 
at each other, and their souls came nearer than they 
had ever done before. 

At length, feeling that this interview could not last 
much longer, Bianca said to Walter: ‘It would be 
absurd in me to suppose, that a man whose life has 
been saved by another does not feel kindly to all 
belonging to him. You have an object in asking so 
many. close questions about Angela. Perhaps you 
wish to see her, and to say that her husband is in good 
health. Icannot blame you. Do not deny, or speak 
to me more on this subject; I may be doing what is 
wrong. But if you go to Naples, go further—to 
Annunziata. Ask for the Villa Corsini. Present 
yourself boldly, and give this piece of paper to the 
lady of the house.’ 

So saying, Bianca took a pen and wrote a short 
letter, which she closed and addressed ‘To the Princess 
Corsini.’ Then rising, with a wave of her hand, a 
bright smile, and a gentle ‘ Addio!’ she glided through 
a doorway which had not been perceived by Walter, 
before he had time to recover from his surprise, or even 
answer her salute. He ran and seized the handle, not 
exactly knowing what he wished to add; but the door 
closed from the other side, and he thought he heard a 
low laugh as he shook it angrily. 

‘That is not the way out, signor,’ quoth Bartolo, 
making his appearance. 

Walter bit his lip, and then said abruptly: ‘Who is 
that lady who was here ?’ 

‘The Lady Bianca.’ 

‘I know her name; but what is she? Is she another 
daughter of the marquis ?’ 

‘ Another daughter !” 

The old man laughed in what Walter thought to be 
an ironical manner. 

‘Well, I suppose she has a family; that she has 
some connection with the owner of this palace.’ 

‘Why, I do declare,’ exclaimed Bartolo, treating 
this speech with the most supreme indifference, ‘ that 
you have only opened a single portfolio! Shall I shew 
you the remainder ?’ 

‘My good friend,’ said Walter, putting three or four 
gold pieces into his hand, ‘I don’t care-about drawings 
to-day. I want you to tell me who that lady is.’ 

Bartolo accepted the money, and scratched his head. 

‘It is a pity,’ he answered at length, ‘that you did 


He waited to 
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not think of asking that question of herself; for I do 
declare, except that she has free access to all the 
art-collection in this house, and is quite a favourite 
of his excellency the governor, that I know i 
about her.’ 

A rather annoying idea was by these 
words to Walter. He saw that at anyrate it would be 
perfectly useless to question further; so carefully 
putting up the letter in his pocket-book, he went 
away, trying to dismiss from his mind everything but 
his obligations to the unhappy Prisoner of Maretimo. 

* You have a little exceeded your commission, Bartolo,’ 
said the Lady Bianca, returning when the old man was 
left alone; ‘I did not wish you to give so equivocal 
an account. It would have been better to decline 
answering ; but I see you were obliged to say something.’ 

She noticed that Bartolo was slily putting up the 
money he had received. The old man blushed very 
red, and replied : 

‘These Englishmen are all alike; they make us 
speak in spite of ourselves. But you see, signora, that 
I was right: he is no artist, for he has money; and, in 
my opinion, knows no more of painting than my shoe.’ 

Bianca had sat down pensive, manifesting but little 
interest in these critical observations. Bartolo left 
the room. She remained long motionless, and then 
murmured : 

*O God, how that impious vow weighs upon my 
mind! Are these things binding, or does my conscience 
tell me true? Will the time never come when I shall 
dare to do more than repair with one hand the injury I 
have helped to do with the other? I have been bold 
once—there are those who think too bold—almost 
criminal. Is it not as well to worship God with the 
intelligence as with the knees?’ 

rose and moved uneasily to and fro in the 
cabinet, and then returned into the next room, which 
was fitted up as an artist’s studio. A large, half- 
finished painting of a Virgin and Child was upon an 
easel. She sat down before it, and tried to work, but 
could not; thoughts of many things, both long past and 
near at hand, troubled her. 

‘It is strange,’ she said to herself, ‘how differently 
these fair-haired barbarians act and speak from what 
we do! This Englishman spends his time in chival- 
rously carrying messages from a man who has saved 
his life, and scatters his gold to satisfy a childish 
curiosity about a person he has accidentally met. 
What eccentricity !’ 

We will not venture to say that these words accu- 
rately represented the thoughts which disturbed Bianca, 
whose peculiar mind and peculiar fortunes rendered 
her liable to retain impressions which would have left 
no trace upon others. It is , however, now to 
leave her, that we may follow in our narrative the steps 
of the man whom she unconsciously followed in her 
mind. 

Evening was coming on, and Walter determined to 
go down to the port, and ascertain whether any vessel 
was about to start for Naples. According to his cal- 
culation, if circumstances were tolerably favourable, he 
need not be absent from Sicily more than a week or 
ten days; and there would remain ample time to carry 
out his further projects, especially as prudence seemed 
to suggest the propriety of not returning too soon to 
the coast facing Maretimo. 

Greatly to his annoyance, he was told that the only 
vessel in port loading for Naples was the Ferdinando, 
which could not depart for four or five days. A good 
many skippers and sailors crowded round him, to 
recommend the vessel; and its owner, who happened 
to come up, felt quite insulted because the Englishman 
refused to take a passage at once. He wanted to go to 
Naples—this was the first opportunity—to refuse it 
was mere malice. Walter went away, revolving in his 
mind the advisibility of crossing to Reggio, and going 


post through Calabria. At the hotel, they of course 
advised him to wait for the Ferdinando; but when he 
expressed a determination to be gone at once, they as 
strongly recommended the Reggio route, and gave him 
the card of an hotel on the other side of the water. 

He was sitting very pensive and discontented in his 
room, perfectly uncertain how to act, when the servant 
entered to say that a seafaring-man wished to speak to 
him. Accordingly, a rough-looking personage, in a red 
vest and loose dirty blue trousers, made his appearance, 
and began very volubly to state that he had heard the 
Englishman wished to go at once to Naples; that he 
was the mate of a schooner about to start at midnight 
for Civita Vecchia; and that for a reasonable price he 
would undertake to run into the bay in passing. This 
seemed so fair and above board, that Walter jumped at 
the offer; agreed to give ten pounds for his passage ; 
and forthwith began to cram into a little valise bought 
at Palermo the few articles of clothing he had substi- 
tuted for the splendid kit which had gone to the 
bottom in the Mare Antoine. There were certain 
police formalities to go through; but it was gene- 
rally known that Walter was a wealthy Englishman, 
who had received courtesies from the Marchese Bel- 
monte, so that he had no real difficulty in obtaining 
his permission to embark. They smiled at his eager- 
ness, it is true, and libelled the little schooner, which, 
they said, was laden with hides; but when he persisted 
in going, every one thought it perfectly natural—for in 
those parts it is thought natural for any Englishman 
to play the fool. : 

It was a bright moonlight night. The city rising in 
terraces up the first slopes of a great range of hills, 
which hides Etna from view, looked white and ghost- 
like; the broad Marina was quite deserted before 
eleven, except by a few police-agents, who sauntered 
up and down, noticing any unusual stir aboard a vessel, 
and hailing any small boat that moved, to know what 
it was about; the mole, with its light that paled in the 
moon’s rays, ran out to the south, cut up, as it were, 
into innumerable fragments by perpendicular or slant- , 
ing lines, the masts and cordage of a hundred vessels ; 
white clouds or misty land lay on the other side of the 
placid strait; the sky above was pure, and luxuriant 
with stars; the moon at that time was poised just 
over Taormina. 

‘We shall have no wind,’ said Walter to the mate, 
who had come to guide him on board the vessel which 
he had not yet seen. 

‘Never fear. As soon as we get beyond the mole, 
we shall feel the Faro, inhaling or exhaling its breath ; 
and Filippa—that’s the schooner—will surely find her 
way through somehow ; if not to-night, to-morrow.’ 

This indifference about time did not half please 
Walter, who began to reflect whether, after all, the land 
route would not be the safer. Whilst he was deliberat- 
ing, he found himself in a little skiff, and darting under 
the impulse of two pair of sculls along a broad bright 
streak of water, that led through a forest of vessels— 
lying there as still as if they never meant to move 
again—out into the open waters of the port. <A boat, 
in which were two or three men wrapped dramatically 
in cloaks, shot across their path, and they were com- 
pelled both to answer questions and exhibit papers for 
the third or fourth time. Then they moved unmolested 
towards the little schooner, out in the centre of a 
sparkling expanse, in which its elegant form and the 
dim tracery of its rigging were brightly reflected. The 
creaking of a windlass, and the measured chant of 
several voices, announced that the crew were getting up 
the anchor. 

‘The Filippa is too handsome to carry hides,’ said 
Walter, trying to ingratiate himself with his companion. 

Speak to a lover of his mistress, to a jockey of his 
horse, to an author of his book, to a sailor of his vessel. 
Never be afraid of putting a word in the wrong place. 
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* Sicuro, she is handsome!’ said the mate; ‘and as 
to carrying hides, we take what cargo we can get. 
Have we not the honour of your excellency’s presence?’ 

They soon shot round the stern of the vessel to the 
ladder, and Walter gladly scrambled on board, valise 
in hand. The mate wished him at once to examine his 
berth, saying it was the captain’s own; but he preferred 
remaining on deck, and gazing on the beautiful scene 
around—the tranquil city meagerly lighted up, the 
motionless vessels, the bright sheet of water, the 
brighter sky. A slight air, which could scarcely be 
called a wind, stirred without creating a ripple in the 
port; but when the broad clean canvas was spread, 
though it flapped lazily at first, Walter soon saw that 
the confidence of the mate was justified. ‘We shall 
move directly,’ said he, looking at the great sail as it 
bosomed out. ‘We are moving,’ said a sailor; and, 
indeed, leaning over the bulwarks he could hear the 
rippling of the water round the sides of the vessel ; and 
all objects on every hand began slowly to change their 
position, to steal backwards, as it were, and become 
more dim in the moon’s brilliance. Presently they 
glided past the light, and were out in the strait, where 
the water was no longer smooth, but seenred to jum 
up in short, sharp waves—not boiling, but simmering. 
* An effect produced by the meeting of many currents 
brushed by the breeze,’ said a voice at Walter’s elbow. 
He turned, and recognised the very old gentleman in 
spectacles, whose mysterious visit that morning had 
troubled him for a time and had then been forgotten. 

A less acute person than Walter would have at once 
understood that he had fallen into a trap, even without 
hearing the pleasantly ironical chuckle which escaped 
from the old gentleman’s throat, as he took off his 
spectacles, and wiped away the moisture that had been 
deposited on them by the balmy sea-breeze. 

He looked around, and saw the dim shore gliding 

past on either hand. There was no possibility of 
escape. 
It was best not to appear alarmed, or to understand 
that there was anything mysterious going on. Walter 
made some indifferent observation; and the stranger, 
who was quite certain that he had been recognised, 
admired his phlegm and presence of mind. 

A cloud of white sails suddenly appeared moving, 
so as to intercept their passage. The government- 
cutter, on board of which Walter had come from 
Palermo, was out on a night-cruise, looking for smug- 
glers or other more dangerous gentry. An inter- 
change of hails took place; and our hero opened his 
mouth, to intimate his presence. Whether he would 
have been heard, is a question; but not to omit any 
necessary precaution, some one from behind threw a 
blanket over his head, and before he could resist, his 
arms were tightly pinioned. 

Decidedly there was little chance that the Filippa 
would perform her contract, and land him safely at 
Naples. They led him down into the cabin, where, 
safely locked in, Walter had leisure to abuse himself 
for trusting once more to the sea. The superior advan- 
tages of the Reggio route now appeared to him incon- 
testable. In every point of view, he was to blame for 
not perceiving them before. Yet, after all, could he 
have guessed that there was any person in Sicily, 
besides the representatives of the government, inte- 
rested in crossing his desires? ‘ Possibly,’ he thought, 
‘my schemes have been seen through; the Marchese 
Belmonte may not like to interfere publicly with the 
movements of an Englishman, and has taken this 
method to keep me out of the way. Yes, this must 
be the explanation of what has happened; and perhaps’ 
—the idea was hard to believe—‘ the Lady Bianca, who 
so strangely divined my motives in part, and pretended 
sympathy, may be nothing but an angelic police-agent, 
who meditated betrayal from the beginning !’ 

When this suspicion crossed the mind of Walter, it 


made him much more miserable than even the fear 
of not being able to relieve his friend Di Falco. He 
sat on his narrow bed, and buried his face in his hands; 
and if he had not been a very strong man, we should 
have said that his eyelids grew moist. What folly! 

The Filippa, bending under a fair breeze, swept 
gently between Scylla and Charybdis, and emerging 
from the Faro of Messina, sailed on steadily ; so that 
when morning broke, the great cone of Stromboli could 
be distinctly seen, rising like a tent from the sea 
against the gray western sky. 


COMMERCIAL ART. 
From some cause or other, which we are unwilling to 
account for by the alleged and admitted inferiority of 
the English people as judges and patrons of the 
fine arts, it happens, that when in our walks through 
London streets, we are greeted with the spectacle of 
art officiating as the handmaid of commerce, a demand 
is less frequently made upon our admiration, than 
upon some other and very opposite sentiment. It is 


P | not so among neighbouring nations. Partly from the 


fact, that a knowledge of the principles of art is more 
general upon the continent than it is with us, and that 
therefore, owing to a larger demand, the productions of 
art are much cheaper, we find there the artist seriously 
allying himself with the trader, and, free from that 
assumption of consequence which shuts him out from 
such employment in England, doing his best to promote 
the interests of trade. Looking only to the outward 
and visible evidences of this sensible and brotherly union, 
we find in the continental cities frequent specimens of 
tradesmen’s signs, sometimes painted on the plastered 
wall, sometimes in compartments on the shutters, fully 
equalling in design and execution many of the pictures 
which from year to year are exhibited on the walls of 
the Royal Academy. A young London artist would 
feel himself disgraced by such an exercise of his talent; 
a young Parisian would eagerly accept the commission, 
and execute it with the utmost care, prizing the oppor- 
tunity for a public appeal for what he stands most in 
need of—the public approbation. The difference of the 
professional feeling in this respect between the artists 
of England and those of France, is manifest in the supe- 
riority of the French commercial signs and emblems, 
through all their grades, from the imposing compo- 
sitions of some of the large establishments, down to 
the single bottle and glass of the eau-de-vie shops— 
all are executed with a degree of fidelity and finish 
unknown in the corresponding performances at home. 
It was not always so. Commercial art once flourished 
in London to an extent unknown, perhaps, in any other 
city in the world. Little more than a hundred years 
ago, every tradesman of any note in the city had his 
sign painted and emblazoned in a good style, regardless 
of expense, and by the best painter who could be induced 
to execute the task. Hogarth himself is known to have 
painted signs ; and, later, Morland did not disdain to 
liquidate his tavern score by the same means. The 
signs in Hogarth’s day, as is evident from the views 
of various parts of the metropolis to be found in his 
prints, projected into the road, some of them clearing 
the foot-pavements altogether, and threatening the roofs 
of the passing carriages. It was this growing obstruc- 
tion that led to their abolition, a decree being 

that they should not project beyond a certain limit. 
This law, together with the new practice of numbering 
the houses of every street, was almost the death-blow 
of the sign-painter’s art in England: the demand from 
publicans and tavern-keepers, who nearly alone continued 
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to exhibit them, was not sufficient to remunerate the 
profession, and it gradually declined, and passed into 
the hands of the house-painters—to not a few of whom 
it has served as a stepping-stone, by developing a talent 
which might otherwise have remained latent, and the 
exercise of which has raised them to the rank of 
artists. 

Within the last dozen years or so, symptoms have 
become manifest in various quarters, not so much of a 
return to the old system of sign-boards, as of a renewed 
appreciation of art, in another and modified form, as 
an auxiliary to business. The age has grown won- 
drously pictorial during the reign of her present 
Majesty—and the shop-windows, which are the in- 
variable indices of progress, in whatever direction, 
have become, to some small extent, galleries for the 
exhibition of a new kind of art, serving the same 
purpose as a sign, but conceived in a more compre- 
hensive spirit, and intended, without doubt, to proclaim 
the liberal tastes of the dealer, as well as modestly to 
suggest the merits of his wares. The most numerous 
of the works of this kind are those exhibited in the 
windows of the humbler sorts of coffee-shops and 
eating-houses. They are not of very various design, 
and we have a suspicion that, numerous as they are, 
they are all, or nearly all, the works of one hand. The 
subject generally consists of a loaf, sometimes two 
loaves, of bread; a wedge of cheese on a plate of the 
willow pattern; a lump of ‘streaky bacon;’ a cup, 
supposed to be full of coffee; a pat of butter on a 
cheese-plate; and a knife and fork. These are plainly 
tee-total emblems, and they are largely adopted by the 
temperance houses. Occasionally, however, a tankard 
of porter, with a foaming top like a cauliflower, or a 
glass of rich brown ale, is added, and perhaps a red 
herring, eloquent of a relish. Sometimes there are a 
couple of mice delineated in the act of nibbling the 
cheese, while a tabby cat, with formidable spiky 
whiskers, is inspecting the operation from a dark 
corner. Next to the coffee-shops, it would appear that 
the second and third rate grocers are the greatest 
patrons of this new commercial school of art. ‘They are 
seen to launch out with greater liberality, and patronise 
a higher style; conversation-pictures, as they are called, 
being most to their taste: these are generally repre- 
sentations of tea-parties, sometimes of staid British 
matrons, assembled round the singing kettle or the 
simmering urn, and exhaling, in bold Roman type, as 
they sip ‘ the fragrant lymph,’ extravagant encomiums 
in its praise, and grateful commendations to Mr Spicer, 
for supplying them with it at the moderate charge 
of only 4s. a pound. Sometimes it is a party of 
foreigners, perhaps of Chinese, engaged in picking, 
from a palpable gooseberry-bush in a garden, or drying 
or packing the tea in chests directed to Mr Spicer 
himself, Little Liquorpond Lane, London. A work 
of extraordinary pretensions, and which seems to be 
a great favourite, portrays a party of Bedouins in the 
Desert, bivouacking round a damask table-cloth, upon 
which is displayed a Staffordshire tea-service: with 
the aid of a Birmingham kettle and Sheffield knives, 
they are enabled to enjoy their repast in comfort. 
The artist has forgotten to give their nose-bags to the 
camels, which are allowed to mar the festivity of the 
scene, by looking coldly on with forlorn and fasting 
faces. ‘The fishmongers deserve to rank next: though 
not so generally given to the public patronage of art, 
yet, when they do have recourse to it, it is in a respec- 
table and serious way. The pedestrian in London will 
come now and then upon a really well-painted picture 
upon the wall or panel which flanks the fishmonger’s 
inclined plane. It may be a group of fish in the grand 
style—salmon, cod, turbot, and ling, among which 
enormous crabs and lobsters seem dripping with the 
salt ooze. It may be a coast-scene, with the bluff 
fishermen up to their middles in the brine, dragging 


their nets upon the beach, which is covered with their 
spoils. It may be a stiff breeze at sea, in which the 
mackerel-boats, under a single sail, are bounding upon 
the billowy surge; but whatever it is, it is sure to 
be pretty well done, if done at the order of a fish- 
monger—it being a fact that art is cultivated and 
appreciated among the chapmen of Billingsgate, some 
of whom are the proprietors of collections of the 
modern masters, of which a nobleman might be proud. 
The fishing-tackle-makers, again, in addition to the 
varnished skins of fresh-water fish, preserved in glass- 
cases, have latterly taken up with works of art as 
illustrations of their craft and its pleasures. Groups 
comprising every fresh-water fish that swims, always 
admirably painted so far as the fish themselves are 
concerned, and not unfrequently with good landscape 
backgrounds, are now to be seen in almost every 
respectable fishing-tackle-maker’s window. Besides 
groups of fish, they exhibit pictures of angling stations 
within a few hours’ ride, at the furthest, from London, 
of which establishments they are the agents for the 
sale of subscription-tickets. 

Recourse is also had to the arts by a very miscel- 
laneous class of traders, from motives and with views 
much higher than the obvious ones of advertising their 
business. Thus a coal-agent will treat the public to a 
gratuitous panoramic exhibition, detailing the whole 
history and processes of the coal-trade, from the first 
descent in the mine in Yorkshire, to the delivery of the 
fuel in sacks to the cellar of the consumer in London— 
all capitally painted in a style that would do credit to 
Burford himself, and really conveying a course of in- 
struction, receivable by the eye in a few minutes, which 
the reading of half a day would not so effectually have 
supplied. A shoemaker, with literary tendencies, paints 
up the shoes, and the precursors of, or substitutes for, 
shoes of all nations and all times, from the calceamen- 
tum of the ancient Romans, to the sabot of the modern 
Gauls—including all the strange and odd freaks and 
modifications of fashion which from every available 
resource he has been able to collect. <A hatter will 
pursue a parallel course with hats and headgear. A 
shopkeeper with a biblical and patriarchal turn, sur- 
mounts his window with a representation of Noah’s 
Ark, treated in the miraculous style—the said Ark 
being, according to the irrefragable evidence of per- 
spective, of not more than twelve tons burden at the 
utmost, and having already disgorged from its open 
doors—from which a couple of elephants are emer- 
ging—a troop of indescribable quadrupeds, walking 
two and two, in a procession stretching miles away 
over the distant hills, in addition to an immense cloud 
of ornithology, principally the coaventional crow, that 
nearly blots out the sky from the picture. 

Now and then, a tradesman shews historical pre- 
dilections. Some remarkable event of ancient or 
modern days—some battle, siege, earthquake, or 
terrible volcanic eruption is delineated in his shop- 
window as a background to his goods; and the goods 
and the heroes or sufferers are so ingeniously mingled 
together, that whosoever contemplates the picture, 
must of necessity take both into his consideration; so 
that it may be that the storming of Seringapatam, the 
earthquake of Lisbon, the overwhelming of Pompeii, or 
the forcing of the North-west Passage, is indissolubly 
connected, in the spectator’s mind, with the destruction 
of vermin by Jabez Dosem’s Patent Cockroach Exter- 
minator, or the newly invented heel-tips of Simon 
Bendleather. 

Painting is thus, again, stooping to make progress 
along with the arts of buying and selling; nor is the 
sister art of sculpture altogether discountenanced by 
the sons of trade. Here and there, the bust of some 
great man is found presiding over the stock of some 
petty trade. We have seen Sir Isaac Newton among 
piles of potatoes, labelled ‘three pounds twopence,’ and 
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Shakspeare and Milton imbedded among the thread, 
wax, heel-ball, and sparables of the retail leather-seller. 
Commercial art takes a still more familiar form in 
the hands of the modeller, who, besides the manu- 
facture of dummies which pass for real stock, has 
assigned to him the fabrication of colossal models for 
exhibition as signs, in which the small wit of the trader 
receives as large an embodiment as he chooses to pay 
for. Thus the ‘little boot’ hoisted over the door of an 
ambitious disciple of St Crispin, is about large enough 
for the Colossus of Rhodes; and the ‘little dust-pan’ 
which shuts out the light from the first-floor rooms 
of an aspiring tin-man, is broad enough to accommo- 
date an average family tea-party, equipage and all: 
the ‘little cigar’ is big enough for the topsail-yard of 
a frigate; and the ‘little stick of sealing-wax’ might 
do upon an emergency for the mast of her long-boat. 

We are bound in candour to remark, that the most 
notable characteristic in what we have denominated 
Commercial Art, is its want of originality. All its 
professors seem to depend more upon one another 
than upon themselves, and continually reproduce each 
other’s designs in preference to inventing new ones. 
The same thing is as manifest, and much more mis- 
chievously so, in art as applied to manufactures. It 
is true that, as respects designs merely ornamental, 
intended for repetition in paper-hangings and textile 
fabrics, &c., we have been for many years past making 
respectable progress, and may be said to possess a rising 
school of designers of our own; but of designs entirely 
pictorial, also intended to be multiplied ad infinitum, 
and which are actually so multiplied, there is not one 
in a hundred to be met with which is not stolen, in 
whole or in part, from the works of established artists 
living or dead. These thefts are mostly committed 
without the licence or the knowledge of the proprietors 
of the copyright. The Potters are the most wholesale 
plunderers in this way, as their numberless transcripts 
from the works of Landseer, Cooper, Ansdell, Bate- 
man, &c., attest—numbers of which may be seen in any 
business street in London at any hour of the day. 
The manufacturers of papier-maché ornaments are just 
as unscrupulous in the use of what is not their own: 
thousands of pictures are painted monthly on these 
wares from the prints of Stanfield, Turner, Creswick, 
&c.—an original design by the artists employed being 
the rare exception. It would be easy for the proprietors 
of the copyrights in question to put an interdict upon 
these proceedings, and confine the manufacturers to 
their own resources; and it appears to us that they 
would further the interests of their own profession at 
once, and be eventually the means of infusing a leaven 
of art among the manufacturers themselves, were they 
to do so. 

From the above brief glance at the phases of art 
which are most familiar to the view of the populace, 
we are forced to the conclusion, that, in spite of the 
rage for illustration, and the influence of that pictorial 
flood which has inundated our literature, less progress 
has been made in informing the popular taste than 
some of us are complacently disposed to admit. We 
are among the number of those who desiderate a 
universal appreciation of the higher qualities of art, 
and who regard the dissemination of true principles 
in relation to it among the people as an enterprise 
perfectly hopeful, because remunerative as well as 
practicable. What the press has done and is doing for 
literature, by rendering it cheap, abundant, and good, 
the press will also do for art, but neither so rapidly 
nor effectually, unless, and until its efforts are sup- 
plemented by practical teaching. ‘Te educate the eye, 
is always a slow process; but it is one that produces 
an important and valuable result, being, of all branches 
of education, that which best commends itself to the 
pupil. Unfortunately for the dwellers in English cities, 
most of the objects they gaze upon have a tendency to 


inure them to ugliness and ungracefulness; and this 
we take to be one principal reason why the perception 
of what is just and true in art is so rare among the 
masses of the population. 


A RATHER AWFUL PREDICAMENT. 


Tue hamlet of Clachancorrie, in the wilds of Aber- 
deenshire, is some little distance out of the tourist’s 
ordinary route; but it is well situated, and has an 
aspect of rude simplicity not unattractive to him whose 
customary abode is the prosaic town. At anyrate, I 
was tired, for I had been on foot since sunrise, and it 
was now the afternoon; and finding in one of the huts 
a cleaner bed than might have been expected, which 
the inhabitants, notwithstanding their surprise at the 
request, were willing to give up to me, I resolved to 
halt for the night in Clachancorrie. Oatmeal-cakes, 
cheese, milk, and whisky—the last without the faintest 
flavour of duty—formed a luxurious repast; and as I 
sat enjoying it in the little spence where I was to sleep, 
my fatigue wore off, and I gradually began to feel that 
with a sure bivouac to fall back upon, I might see a 
little more of the country before this lovely afternoon 
became dimmed with the falling shades of evening. 

I at length snatched up my cap and walked forth. 
I sauntered along a path that led to the top of a low 
rounded hill close to the hamlet, and there enjoyed a 
view of a very picturesque expanse of country, framed 
all round, although at irregular distances, with gigantic 
mountains. I descended the hill on the other side, and 
walked on—and on—and on. Every step opened 
a new picture, and produced a new arrangement of 
lights and shadows ; and these became more beautiful, 
although less definite, as the sun continued to descend 
towards the horizon. An object in the distance had 
for some time attracted me. It seemed like a tower, 


.perhaps the ruins of a fortress, and was placed close to 


the nearest part of the mountainous range, and where 
a break took place in the frame, permitting its outline 
to be sketched upon the sky behind. It was at a 
greater distance than I had supposed, deceived as I 
was by the undulating character of the country; but 
as there was no risk of losing my way—the rounded 
hill above the hamlet being distinctly visible from 
every eminence—I resolved that it should be the 
outward terminus of my walk. 

It was, in reality, a ruin, and of a character very 
common in Scotland. The tower had been square, and 
from the height above the ground of the narrow 
windows, had evidently been intended for defence. It 
must have commanded, in a military point of view, the 
gap in the hills I have mentioned, and was probably 
in its day and generation the frontier stronghold of a 
comparatively level country. At present, it presented 
not even the outline of its original form, for only one 
of its four walls was entire, and the roof, of course, 
entirely gone. The aspect of the building, as I 
approached, was grim and desolate in the extreme; it 
was of a grayish-brown colour, scarcely different from 
that of the heather which clothed the hills, and it had 
thus the appearance of being of the same antiquity 
with them. This observation I have made in other 
parts of the Highlands, whose ruins have the air of 
belonging to a rude and primitive race now completely 
extinct. Their whilome habitat is a new country, where 
only a few groups of famished settlers of a wholly 
different character are to be seen; and where the eagle 
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sailing in the air, and the whale rolling in the deep, 
are the only living links that connect the present with 
a bygone world. 

There was nothing to indicate the site of a doorway ; 
but entering by a great gap in one of the walls, I found 
the interior for the most part a smooth sward, traversed 
by irregular ridges, shewing the course of the party- 
walls. In one corner there was a rude construction 
of uncemented stones, the workmanship, obviously, of 
some solitary herd, who during his lazy and dreary 
employment sought here shelter from the sun or the 
wind. In the interior, it was carpeted luxuriously 
with soft heather. There was nothing here to excite or 
reward curiosity ; and as the sky was beginning to lose 
its mellowed brightness, I determined to make my 
way back to the hamlet. It struck me, however, that 
if I could get up to one of the narrow windows, I might 
be able to obtain a more unmistakable map of my 
route than I then had in my mind, for it was now 
some little time since I had been on an eminence lofty 
enough to afford a view of the low rounded hill. 

At one side of the quadrangle, there was a chaos of 
stones that might have seemed débris that had de- 
scended from one of the exterior walls, although they 
were in all probability the ruins of more than one party- 
wall. They sloped upwards, to near the highest 
elevation of the tower, and seemed to afford such easy 
access, that I was tempted to make the experiment. 
I say tempted ; for in reality the feat was no trifle to 
me. Iam not more impressible with regard to danger 
in general than other people; but from my very boy- 
hood I have had a horror of looking down from any 
lofty height, and to this day, on putting my head 
completely out of a window on the second floor, I feel 
as if I was about to swoon. The ascent in this case, 
however, was by no means steep; the very massiveness 
of the débris reassured me; and I made my way to the 
window I had fixed upon with a good heart. It was in 
the wall running at right angles with the one against 
which the stones appeared to slope; and to my great 
disappointment it proved, as well as I could see through 
the thickness of the aperture, to command quite a 
different view from the one I desired. But the in- 
formation it afforded was important: the sun was 
just about to dip beneath the horizon; and very 
soon I should find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
ascertain my bearings from the nearest eminence 
without. I probably exaggerated at the time the in- 
convenience I should sustain from this, for the distance 
from the hamlet could not be above a couple of miles, 
which I could easily have got over in half an hour, and 
the direction would not have been difficult to ascertain 
from the position of the gap by which I had entered 
the ruin. However this may be, without stopping 
to consider the question, I resumed my upward 
progress with great strides, desiring only a single 
glance over the wall. 

I do not know whether the reader has ever been in 
analogous circumstances; but, according to my own 
experience, the point one aims at always seems to 
recede as he gets on. I cannot undertake to say what 
the height of that wall actually was; but as I turned a 
glance backward now and then to mark the declivity 
I was thus lengthening out for my retreat, it seemed 
destined to stretch an immense way, and to look 
steeper and steeper every moment. At length I was 
at the top of the débris; but the summit of the wall 
was still slightly more elevated, and what was of 
greater consequence, there was a vacancy of several 
feet between! What to do? I grew obstinate; it is 


my character, and I cannot help it. I felt offended 
with this ridiculous arrangement of the edifice; and 
seeing at a little distance a portion of the débris 
leaning considerably nearer the wall, I approached it 
with a courage I do not commonly feel in such circum- 
stances, and stepping upon the furthest point, and 
carefully abstaining from looking into the depth 
below, clutched at the massive stones beyond me, 
The survey I thus obtained was useless; for owing to 
my being so slightly elevated above the wall, I could 
see only the more distant portions of the country. It 
was now necessary to retrace my steps, and without 
delay ; but an unpleasant sensation crept over me as I 
thought of the abyss, narrow though it was, over which 
I leaned. I have heard of a traveller in Wales, who, 
intending to step over a deep but narrow fissure in 
the mountains, got one foot across, but on catching a 
glimpse of the gulf beneath him, remained in that 
awkward attitude, paralysed with terror, till he was 
relieved by a passer-by. The reader, however, will 
please not to impute this sort of pusillanimity to me. 
I did not look into the gulf. I merely painted it in my 
fancy, and remained leaning on the wall to collect my 
thoughts. It was not likely that there would be any 
passers-by on the summit of a contemptible ruin, in a 
depopulated county, in the gray of twilight: by no 
means likely, for assuredly there was not another such 
fool, ass, idiot, as I had proved myself to be, in all 
creation. I must relieve myself—that is what must be 
done: but I had become a little stiff in the limbs, my 
skin was somewhat clammy, and it was with much 
straining I got up my breast from its support, when 
suddenly the stones of the débris moved beneath my 
feet, and I had only time to spring desperately upon 
the wall before the portion on which I had stood fell 
with a deep roar into the abyss. 

Perhaps it will be difficult for some persons to enter 
into my feelings as I lay prone on my back upon the 
wall, digging my fingers into its crumbling surface, 
fancying that the slightest motion would bring it down, 
and conjuring before my mind’s eye the abyss on either 
side. In this position, the duality of man’s nature was 
more strikingly exhibited than I had ever known it 
before. I was, in fact, two beings, with different interests 
and feelings—the one reproaching the other with his 
madness, and the other listening with impatience, and 
even rage, but too much scared to retaliate. I repre- | 
sented to myself what I had forsaken—that quiet 
spence, placed on the solid ground, so small that it 
required some ingenuity to pass between the little round 
table and the substantial bedstead; its two wooden 
chairs, its chest of drawers, its meal-sack, half full, in the 
corner, and its print from the Pilgrim’s Progress, in a 
black frame, with the glass broken. What could have 
tempted me, I urged upon myself, after a fair day’s 
walk, to leave such a shelter, to wander along the 
brown barren hills, to clamber far up into the air—I 
could not tell how far—only to roost at last upon the 
ridge of a broken, ruinous, and very lofty wall, with ' 
an abyss on either side enough to make-anybody sick 
to think of, far more one who could not put his head 
out of a two-pair window without turning giddy? I 
was gratified, I declared bitterly—infinitely gratified — 
by the fall of the débris, which had thus cut me off 
for ever from the living world my folly had disgraced. 

But this bad feeling between us subsided gradually, 
the common danger reconciling us when we came to 
think more calmly of it. By and by, I ventured to 
turn my head from one side to the other, although not 
without some sinking of the heart, as my hopeless 
distance from the earth became manifest. The interior 
of the fort was now covered with shadow; but I could 
still see the snug hut of the herd-boy, and fancy its 
soft and fragrant carpet of heather. Outside, the shades 
of evening were rolling over the earth, filling the 
hollows, rising up the heights, and threatening to 
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swallow the whole world. This threat they fulfilled, 


as the light faded in the west, and I could at length 
see nothing but the filmy outline of the mountains 
upon the dull sky. That sky was covered with sombre 
clouds, through which, after a time, the gliding moon 
threw down a pale spectral light upon the scene. 

The air became chill; the perspiration seemed to 
freeze upon my limbs, and these became as stiff as the 
limbs of a corpse. It was time to exert myself, to do 
something—anything; and I began to shout at the 
extent of my voice. There was but little chance, I 
knew, of my being heard in this desert region; but I 
continued in desperation, till I ceased from mere 
exhaustion. The exhaustion went further. With the 
exception of the short time in the hamlet, I had been 
on fvot since sunrise, and as my strength declined, 
my eyes began to close. When I was first sensible 
of this, I gave a start of terror which I thought for 
an instant would have brought down the crumbling 
wall. To sleep there !—to stir, perchance—to fancy 
myself in bed in the spence, and to turn, and——! 
I wrestled desperately with the demon of sleep I 
had till now considered the angel, and threw my 
thoughts into every channel of interest I could think 
of. In the midst of all I was aware—I do not know 
how—but as sure as I am a living man, I was aware 
that I was not alone upon the wall. I heard foot- 
steps pass me—firm, measured, slow, fearless footsteps 
—and I felt the stones shake at the tread. It was 
some time before I durst open my eyes. The sound 
passed me again; it marched from end to end of the 
wall, forwards and backwards, and I once felt the heavy 
foot tread upon a part of my dress, so as to compress 
my chest. I did look at last; but to speak I was 
wholly unable. My tongue was tied, no sound came 
from my writhing lips, and the mysterious figure, 
wrapped in a cloak, and owing to the darkness, more 
like a shadow than a human being, continued to pace 
unquestioned. 

Then there was a distant sound upon the air—a 
sound from the surface of the earth. It came nearer 
and nearer, and was resolved into the tramp of horses, 
the jingle of arms, and the hoarse voices of men. A 
blast of the horn rose from the approaching company, 
and the shadowy warder stood suddenly still, and I could 
see the glitter of a trumpet he took from under his 
cloak. Suddenly he stepped upon my chest, put the in- 
strument to his lips, and the whole atmosphere vibrated 
with the lofty strain. I was choked for breath; but my 
arms could no more move from my side than if they 
had been fettered, and the warder, unconscious, pro- 
bably, of the nature of his footing, raised himself upon 
his tiptoes, as he swelled the note fuller and fuller. 

I felt as if I fainted from the pain and pressure, 
retaining, however, somehow a consciousness of life ; 
and when at length relieved, I was aware that a nume- 
rous company had entered the quadrangle, and that 
they were making merry with wine and other refresh- 
ments. There were ladies as well as men, all hand- 
somely dressed; and loud rough voices mingled with 
silvery laughs and snatches of song. I have been told 
before now that these were the phantoms of a feverish 
dream ; but to me they were as real as the wall, the 
stones of which made my back black and blue. Shall 
I be told, also, that the warder’s foot, which had well- 
nigh suffocated me, was nothing more than empty air? 
I do not know what people mean by phantoms. These 
phantoms ate and drank heartily ; and I heard among 
them, more distinctly than I hear the grating of this 
pen upon the paper, the rattle of knives and forks, 
the clatter of plates, the jingle of glasses, and the plunk 
of corks, 

A dance! a dance! was now the cry from below, 
and with the suddenness of magic the table and its 
paraphernalia were thrown into a corner, and the 

ing, and whirling, and bounding in 


the ample area. Soon a shout was given in the barba- 
rous Highland fashion—then another, and another—the 
enthusiasm kindling fiercer at the sound, till the party 
might have been taken for a group of ancient bacchanals. 
So exciting, in fact, was the scene, that, I am ashamed 
to say, I could not repress a cry from my own lips; 
which attracted so much the attention of the company, 
that astounded, doubtless, by the spectacle of a looker- 
on in so absurd a position, all eyes were directed 
towards me. They did not cease dancing, but kept 
looking as they danced ; and even when it was neces- 
sary to turn their backs, their heads were twisted 
over their shoulders, that they might continue to look. 
Now, in that wild group there was one who had at- 
tracted my attention from the first. She was a young 
woman, attired with simple elegance, but so distin- 
guished in her air and mien, and so transcendent in 
beauty, that she seemed the queen of the company. 
She, too, looked like the rest; and no sooner was 
her face turned fully up, than a thousand confused 
recollections began to awake and struggle in my heart, 
and I almost fancied that there was some connection 
between my own history and that of the group of 
Highland savages before me. The lady grew confused 
with looking, and she confused the dance; she whirled 
against her neighbours, and her neighbours against 
her ; till at length a cry got up among them: 

‘Have him down! A coyple! a couple!’ and bashful 
at first, but becoming gradually more reassured, she 
edged herself out of the mass, and began to ascend the 
débris with graceful bounds, keeping time to the music. 
I heard her coming up, step by step, and grew faint 
and fainter as she approached the top. 

The moment she sprang upon the wall, I recognised 
the source of my emotion in a remarkable likeness she 
bore to one whom it is unnecessary to particularise. 
She was rather fresher—perhaps a shade less feminine ; 
but thine, Matilda—thine, my lost love—were those 
lustrous eyes, those rich, sweet lips, those volumes of 
lovely hair, which encompassed the moss-rose that once 
bloomed upon my breast! She stooped over me, and 
my eyelids grew heavy with beauty; she took my 

hand, and an indescribable thrill ran through my 
frame. What was I to do? The narrow wall—the 
leap of several feet before I could gain the débris— 
the sickening gulf on either side! The lady pulled; 
my breath came thick ; my brain whirled; I shut my 
eyes—what more? I do not know. 

When I reopened my eyes, it was a strong 
light which made them close again. But, gradually, I 
was able to see a figure standing before me—the figure 
of a boy, or rather lad, wrapped in a gray plaid. He 
was leaning lazily on a staff, and fixing upon me his two 
eyes with a look of such intelligence as you might see 
in a couple of greengages. The débris was before me, 
on the opposite side of the quadrangle, and the outline 
of the lofty wall behind it was sharply defined upon 
the morning sky. Where wasI? Stretched upon the 
heather in the herd’s hut, with its master half suspect- 
ing, as he looked, that it was somebody else who was 
there, and not himself, as it ought to be! 

Some readers will consider this a rather unsatisfactory 
account of my adventure, but it is a true one. I have 
told distinctly what I know, and left untold what I do 
not know. The realists will doubtless suppose that the 
people I was to have lodged with, having traced my 
whereabouts, had got me down from the wall while I 
was insensible; but I can assure them, that when I 
reached the hamlet, I found it profoundly ignorant of 
my adventure, and profoundly indifferent to the narra- 
tive I gave of it. ‘The philosophers, with more shew 
of reason, will attempt to explain the mystery by means 
of somnambulism ; and I admit that there are so many 
probabilities in favour of this, that I cannot argue the 
point against them. This I can say, however, that so far 


from being habitually addicted to that vagary, I never 


were floating, 
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walked in my sleep before or since. In short, let 
other people think of it as they will, I have my own 
opinion, and I beg leave to keep it to myself. 


RUSSIA AND THE CZAR. 
CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


Bestpes the individuality of the czar, there is one 
institution which gives a peculiar character to Russian 
society—the secret police, a tribunal more powerful 
and more irresponsible than the Star-chamber ever was 
in England, the Committee of Public Safety in revo- 
lutionary France, or the Austrian courts-martial in 
Italy and Hungary. All these tools of despotism 
allowed some species of publicity and of trial. The 
names of the culprits were known; they were brought 
before their judges, who did not hide their faces; and 
if the conviction was founded on incomplete evidence, or 
on alleged compromise of the safety of the state, at least 
the sentence was published, and the execution took 
place in broad daylight, and filled the nation at once 
with horror and with the burning thirst of revenge. It 
did not degrade the public mind, nor kill the feelings 
of independence and liberty. But the secret police 
of Russia, like the Inquisition, gives no notice of its 
proceedings: men are judged who do not know that 
they are impeached ; and execut t, or 
banishment to Siberia—is carried out i in the dead of 
night. Not even the friends or family of the unhappy 
man dare complain, or ask the reason of the punish- 
ment, lest they should aggravate his sufferings, or share 
his fate. The officials of the high police may have 
made a mistake, and carried away the wrong man— 
they may have acted upon false information—they 
may have been impelled by feelings of personal revenge 
—yet no redress is possible: upon the one-sided report 
of the chief of the high police, the emperor signs the 
ukase for banishment or prison, and no appeal is 
allowed, no second inquest ever made. The displeasure 
of the czar is regarded by his subjects like one of the 
catastrophes in nature—a hurricane, an earthquake, or 
an epidemic—which carries away the guilty with the 
innocent. The czar himself is quite aware that he 
cannot avoid inflicting frequently the severest punish- 
ment on guiltless men; yet he knows that his throne 
cannot remain secure without the secret police. 
Nicholas has not even such regrets as Alexander. He 
believes he is the chosen tool of God for making war 
against what men call liberty; and if in war the best 
men fall by the bullet, they do so in performing their 
duty. He considers it the duty of every Russian wil- 
lingly to go into exile, if the czar commands him to do 
so. Alexander, who had not the nerve of Nicholas, 
was at last tired of condemning people without having 
given them an opportunity of defending themselves; he 
therefore abolished the high police, and the Russian 
was able to breathe in freedom, without fear that every 
word he uttered, even in the circle of his family, might 
be related to the secret tribunal, and set down as evi- 
dence against him. But the instant the restraint was 
removed, secret societies were formed all over the 
empire, and the czar had to re-establish the accursed 
institution. Politically speaking, the evils of the secret 
police do not consist so much in the miseries inflicted 
on the banished persons—many of them victims of a 
misunderstanding, or of private pique, of mere sus- 
picion, or of betrayed confidence—but in the general 
distrust which keeps down the spirit of the Russian 
and destroys his energies. 

‘ The Russian,’ says Henningsen, ‘ doubts those nearest 
and dearest to him: the friend feels occasionally the 
suspicion flash across his mind, that the friendship of 
long years may prove only a cloak to this fearful 
esptonnage which the secret police entertains in all 
classes of society; the brother sometimes dreads to 


confide to his brother thoughts which may be registered 
against him, and meet at some future period with 
retribution, sure, if slow; the very bridegroom often 
questions whether the bride does not open to him her 
arms, to worm from him some secret which may be 
supposed to exist.’ 

In writing the above, Henningsen has not exagge- 
rated the condition of social intercourse in Russia. I[t 
is well known that after the outbreak of the 26th of 
December 1825, the conspirators were delivered up by 
their own friends and kin; and there was found a 
father who betrayed his own son to the secret police, 
and the czar rewarded the ‘ patriotism’ of the man, and 
had his name inserted in the papers for the sublimity 
of his devotion and virtue; but the reward was not a 
mitigation of the son’s punishment, but a higher rank 
in the official hierarchy for the unnatural parent, who 
did not even make request that his son should be 
dealt with leniently: he knew the mind of Nicholas, 
who might well say with Shakspeare’s Cesar : 


I could be well moved, if I were as you; 

If I could pray to move, prayers would move me; 
But I am constant as the northern star, 

Of whose true, fixed, and resting quality, 

There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks, 
They are all fire, and every one doth shine ; 

But there’s but one in all doth hold his place: 
So, in the world; ’tis furnished well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive ; 
Yet, in the number, I do know but one 

That unassailable holds on his rank, 

Unshaked of motion: and, that I am he, 

Let me a little shew it, even in this: 

That I was constant Cimber should be banished, 
And constant do remain to keep him so, 


The secret police extends its web all over the empire, 
and even beyond it. Every man of any importance is 
put down in the books of that office, and the informa-. 
tion of the spies appended to his name. These spies 
receive no regular pay, but their reward is commen- 
surate to the reports they make. They often get 
instructions to watch this or that man, and to inquire 
into his actions, as well as into the opinions he is 
supposed to entertain. But the great bulk of the 
information received by the chiefs of the secret police 
—Count Benkendorf and General Kleinmichel, both of 
them Germans—is not paid for. It consists of secret 
denunciations, sent voluntarily to these inquisitors by 
persons who wish to prove their patriotism (!) and 
loyalty, when they suspect that they have themselves 
been denounced ; by those who seek office and promo- 
tion ; and by those who wish to revenge themselves on 
their enemies. 

‘It is to be observed,’ says Henningsen, ‘ that as the 
reports of spies are naturally compared, and subjected 
to additional scrutiny where widely dissimilar, these 
men as seldom utterly deviate from the fact, or build 
up their accusations without a shadow of foundation, as 
they ever tell the plain, unvarnished, and uninfluenced 
truth. Thus somewhat of truth is always mixed up 
with calumnies and colourings of facts which utterly 
distort them, and all stand arrayed against the accused 
in black and white, to be raked up should he ever, 
innocently or culpably, give umbrage to the secret 
police, or incur the serious displeasure of any of its 
innumerable agents. 

*“ Man forgets, and God forgives,” whispered a 
Russian; “but the secret police neither forgets nor 
forgives.” The frivolous conversation which took place 
years ago at the dinner-table, over the punch-bowl, or 
in a moment of vexation or anger, all are noted, with 
the malicious comments of those who reported it. All 
are thrown into the balance when the victim’s fate 
is weighed, unknown evidence thus influencing the 
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decision by unknown judges as to the destiny of a man 
who has, perhaps, in reality never offended even against 
the peculiar code of political and social morality which 
is the standard of this fearful institution. When the 
Russian subject has been found wanting in this balance, 
disgrace overtakes him as suddenly and unaccount- 
ably as the doom of fate; and he may often waste the 
remaining years of his dreary existence in vain attempts 
to guess the cause of his punishment, or his friends and 
relatives in conjecturing the nature of it. The grave 
is not more incommunicative as to what passes in the 
unknown regions beyond its bourne than the secret 
police. It is true, the enmity of private individuals, 
the anger or the vindictive spirit of princes may die 
before them, or die with them; changes of party, and 
the warp and woof of fresh intrigues, may render 
meritorious what a few years before was odious in the 
eyes of those who have been replaced or superseded ; 
but all these eventualities seldom bring relief to those 
who suffer. 

‘Secrecy is the great maxim of the high police; and 
its Machiavelian spirit finds it better that these indi- 
viduals should die in the mines, the dungeons, and the 
deserts in which they have already wasted so many 
years, than that the scandal of their return should be 
given to society. Already, notwithstanding every pre- 
caution, too much truth, too many details escape to 
the world, notwithstanding the atmosphere of mist and 
silence with which Muscovite society is enveloped and 
pervaded. There is another thing: if all men are too 
apt to forget the unfortunate, fear and policy in Russia 
enjoin the most rapid oblivion of those whom the 
government has made so. Like the famous Iron Mask, 
the names of prisoners and exiles are always unknown 
to their jailers or guards; they become numbers. There 
is no chance of their ever becoming acquainted with 
any political change, if such occurred, that might affect 
their fortunes. And what purpose would such know- 
ledge serve, when the wailing and gnashing of teeth of 
years have now subsided into despair or idiocy ?’ 

The sword of Damocles hangs always over the head 
of the Russian. Were it only for a few days, the 
danger would stun him, or drive him to rebellion; but 
human nature becomes accustomed to every fixed con- 
dition; the state of anxiety cannot last for ever. The 
Russian, therefore, endeavours to be as little reminded 
of his danger as possible; and hence most of them rush 
into dissipation, and seek to forget their abject state 
of dependence in sensual pleasures. Love-intrigues, 
gambling, drinking, and every kind of extravagance, 
are winked at by the court, where only those are 
thought dangerous who think, who read, who observe, 
whose ambition is unconnected with the official hier- 
archy, and who appear to seek happiness elsewhere 


than in the vicinity of the scorching rays of imperial | d 


majesty. 

Count K——, a Hungarian nobleman, had in former 
years a most curious experience in respect to the 
‘peculiar institution’ of Russia. He had made the 
acquaintance of a highly accomplished Russian lady in 
one of his summer-excursions in Germany, who invited 
him to her estates in Southern Russia. Count K 
obtained a passport, and went to visit the lady. Having 
himself the experience of a great landed-proprietor, he 
soon discovered that the lady must have been robbed 
to an enormous extent by the agent of her estates, and 
requested to be allowed to look into the accounts. 
He quickly proved to her that she was the victim of a 
conspiracy amongst her overseers, who despoiled her 
of nearly one-half of her income. The lady, by his 
advice, dismissed her principal agent, and took steps 
for suing him at the provincial court for the recovery 
of her property. A few days later, the count received 
an invitation to attend the governor of the province, 
who told him, it might be better not to interfere with 
the affairs of the lady; especially, added he, since a 


foreigner cannot appreciate the peculiar institutions of 
Russia. If the count was interested in the lady, it 
might be safer for her to make a compromise with 
the faithless agent, and to intrust him once more with 
the management of her affairs, since all the judges at 
the court were bribed; and if she pressed the trial 
against him, it would be her ruin. The judges could 
not condemn the culprit without condemning them- 
selves for having connived at his frauds for so many 
years. ‘The count expressed his astonishment at this 
cool disclosure from the governor of the province; but 
was again met with the reply, that a foreigner cannot 
comprehend the character and the institutions of 
Russia. ‘The count returned to his house at dusk, 
and on his way was struck by a bullet fired from 
an ambush. Of course he did not waste his time in 
denouncing this attempt on his life to a court of 
justice concerning which he had received such curious 
information. He communicated to his fair hostess the 
advice of the governor, and his firm belief that his 
excellency was likewise bribed, and took his departure 
immediately. He had had enough of the order and 
morality reigning in the empire of the czar. 

The extravagance of the aristocracy, the venality of 
the officials, and the fear inspired by the terrible secret 
police, naturally act in a most demoralising way upon 
the landed gentry, who in Russia constitute the bulk of 
the middle classes. These petty landed-proprietors 
imitate the prodigality of the higher aristocracy in a 
more barbarous way. Gambling and drinking are their 
principal amusements ; they squeeze as much as possible 
out of the peasant, and spend their incomes in revels, 
lacking even the superficial polish of the St Petersburg 
and Moscow society, which they hate because they 
envy it. Middle classes, such as we are accustomed to 
see in the west of Europe, do.not exist in Russia. 
There are only three cities in the empire—St Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and Warsaw—with a population ex- 
ceeding 100,000; only five others exceeding 50,000; 
only twenty-two exceeding 25,000. One ninth of the 
population of Russia dwells in towns, and one-half of 
this town-population is devoted to agriculture; many 
of thé cities, as is the case all over the East, and even 
in Poland and Hungary, being only villages of some 
considerable extent. Commerce, in the eyes of the 
Russian, degrades the nobleman—that is to say, the 
freeman, the shaven class: it is, therefore, altogether in 
the hands either of foreigners, Jews, Germans, or of 
serfs and freedmen, who, when they become first-class 
merchants, with a capital of more than L.10,000, are 
free from corporal punishment, and have the privilege 
of driving in a carriage-and-pair. Wo to the unhappy 
merchant who should drive in a carriage-and-four : it 
is the privilege of nobility! Manufactures are not so 
legrading, according to Russian notions, as commerce ; 
the rich families—as mentioned already—are often 
forced, by the advice of the czar, to carry on cotton- 
mills, wool and silk manufactories, and iron-foundries ; 
but the workshops are conducted by foreign overseers, 
and surveyors, and engineers, and the work is performed 
by the peasants, who do not receive wages but only their 
food and clothing, just as the negro slave in the southern 
states of America. Considerable capital is invested in 
such enterprises, and the czar bolsters them up by the 
prohibitions of his tariff, since, in spite of the cheapness 
of labour, the products of native industry could not 
compete with English fabrics in European Russia. It 
is only in Central Asia, and the north-western parts of 
China, that Russian articles enter into competition with 
English ones, the wares being more cheaply conveyed 
on sledges during winter over the frozen snow, which 
converts all the country into one continuous highway, 
than by ships and on the backs of mules and camels, 
by the way of India or of Shanghai. The manufactures 
of Russia are kept up solely by the will of the czar, 
and his system of prohibition. 
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In the novel of Lérmontoff—The Hero of our Days, 
lately published in three different translations—we find 
displayed nearly all the features of the picture we 
have given of Russian society: the antagonism between 
the court of St Petersburg and the sullenly opposing 
Moscow ; the frivolous tone of both; the roughness of 
the gentry; the complete absence of chivalrous spirit 
both in the higher and lower ranks of the people ; the 
want of earnestness and aim even in the most highly 
gifted; the resulting feeling of the emptiness of life, 
and the utter hollowness of a social state in which the 
mind being without any object for a noble ambition, 
seeks pleasure only in sensual gratification, having lost 
all energy to resist a despotism powerful to ms and 
ready to punish on mere suspicion. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Amone the subjects brought forward at the meeting 
of the British Association, to which we briefly alluded 
last month, there are a few not to be passed over in 
silence, as we have from time to time noticed their pro- 
gress, and they have now reached a further develop- 
ment. Dr Tyndall, as the result of a series of 
experiments in what Mr Faraday calls the ‘magnetic 
field ’—that is, the space between the poles of a horse- 
shoe magnet—states, that although objects, when at- 
tracted, are drawn into a line passing from one pole 
to the other, this line is not that of maximum force, 
but of minimum force. This conclusion, which has 
already been warmly discussed, is at variance with the 
commonly received notion. Mr Crosse shewed that 
‘the slow deposition of crystals by electro-galvanic 
agency’ might help to throw light on the formation 
of crystalline minerals in certain rocks. Mr Hopkins, 
continuing his inquiry as to the way in which pressure 
effects the melting-point of different substances, has, 
with the aid of Mr Fairbairn, subjected wax, sperma- 
ceti, stearine, and sulphur, to a pressure of 11,000 
pounds to the square inch; and finds in each case 
that the higher the pressure, the higher must be the 
temperature before the substance will melt. Herein 
are suggestive hints for geologists. During the expe- 
riments, there was a waste of the material operated on, 
which could not be accounted for, until it was found 
escaping in almost invisible jets from the pores of 
the brass cylinder that contained it; and only by most 
careful casting, and a hammering of the surface, was it 
possible to construct a cylinder that would resist the 
immense force exerted. Mr Fairbairn, with his well- 
known skill and ingenuity, has carried the experiment 
still further, even to a pressure of from 80,000 pounds 
to 90,000 pounds to the inch ; and under this he found 
that ‘clay and some other substances had acquired all 
the density, consistency, and hardness of some of our 
hardest and densest rocks.’ Another hint for geologists. 
Following up their researches on vegetation, Mr Lawes 
and Dr Gilbert are led to believe that the nitric acid 
and ammonia in the atmosphere are ‘about equally 
efficient in supplying nitrogen for plants;’ and Mr 
Warington has discovered what will be interesting to 
all who keep an aquarium, that by placing coloured 
glasses between the sun and the plants, the red alga, 
which hitherto have been known to thrive at great 
depths in the sea where only but little light penetrates, 
may be made to grow in a glass jar. As these are 
among the most beautiful of marine vegetation, a new 
subject of study and pleasure will now be available to 
the cultivator. 

Much talk, and more than was wise, was held con- 
cerning deviations of the compass, especially in iron 
ships. The question is of high importance. The loss 
of the Philadelphia steamer on the coast of Newfound- 
land is said to have been caused by inaccurate 


compasses; but why should people forget that the 
Admiralty caused the subject to be properly investi- 
gated some years ago, and issued the needful instruc- 
tions? Whatever may be the amount of permanent 
magnetism in a vessel at the commencement of a 
voyage, it varies with every change of geographical 
position, and its disturbing effect on the compass- 
needle is only to be ascertained by daily observation 
and reference to a good standard compass. To take 
nothing for granted, both with chronometers and com- 
passes, is the only safe rule for those who navigate the 
ocean. We may add here, that M. Ruhmkorff has 
just come over on a flying visit to arrange for bringing 
into use a new electric-printing telegraph of his inven- 
tion. It is simpler than any other, and will print sixty 
words a minute. A Swedish gentleman, too, has arrived 
with a calculating-machine, that not only calculates up 
to any number of logarithms, &c., but prints them off 
in columns as fast as they are produced. Mr Babbage’s 
machine thus finds a rival. 

Something has at last been done towards economy of 
fuel in sea-going steamers. The Pacific, a all of 
1469 tons burden, and 500 horse-power, launched at 
Millwall in September, has been half-way down the 
Channel on a trial trip. Sixteen miles an hour was 
the speed promised by her builders, and more than 
accomplished. At full speed, a ton of coal was burnt 
for each ten miles; but at half-steam, the same quantity 
sufficed for twenty miles. This fine ship, therefore, 
will steam 4000 miles in ten days, with a consumption 
of 400 tons of coal, or in fourteen and a half days, with 
200 tons. A remarkable saving. With the shock of 
that terrible event, the foundering of the mail-steamer 
Arctic, fresh in our mind, we cannot forbear from 
expressing a hope, that when the Pucific goes to sea, 
some means will be taken to establish efficient signals 
for the prevention of collision. Many people still prefer 
sailing ships; and seeing that the Ned Jucket sailed to 
Melbourne in sixty-nine and a half days, and came 
home again in seventy-three and a half, including 
sundry detentions, and that the Lightning has made 
the voyage from Melbourne in sixty-three days, wind 
may be trusted to for celerity as well as vapour. Of 
course the ship is built on the most approved scien- 
tific principles, and we see the result—round the 
world in five months and eleven days! The quickest 
circumnavigation on record. 

Narrow as is the Isthmus, the surveying of a route 
from one side to the other has not been accomplished 
without great privation and loss. In the latest attempt, 
we learn that Lieutenant Strain, of the United States 
ship Cyane, who with a party had struggled for nearly . 
a month from Panama towards Darien, would have 
perished from starvation on the upper Chuqunaque 
but for the timely assistance afforded by a boat’s crew 
from the Virago, a British vessel lying at Darien. The 
difficulties encountered from dense forests, shallows 
and rapids in the rivers, want of food, and the hostility 
of the natives, were extreme, and fatal to eight of the 
party—two of whom were the commissioners appointed 
by the government of New Granada. Four men from 
the Virago, as some of our readers will remember, were 
lost a few months ago while employed on similar 


service. 

Further south, the Americans have been more suc- 
cessful: a fourth steamer of 250 tons has just been 
launched at New York, for the navigation of the great 
river Orinoco. She is of light draught, being intended 
for that important branch the Metea, up which she is 
expected to make her way to within thirty miles of 
Bogota. What a prodigious trade will some day be 
developed in that marvellously fertile region! It is 
already considerable, and would be more so but for the 
unstable temperament of the inhabitants. The other 
vessels run from Bolivar, which is 300 miles up the 
river, to Nutrias, some 700 miles further; too vast a 
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route to be monopolised by any one nation. The trad- 
ing season lasts from May to November; during which 
months the river rises, reaching its maximum in 
August. It is then fifty feet higher than in May. 

About the time that the Bomarsund batteries were 
demolished, a nobleman, distinguished for his scientific 
attainments, communicated to government a plan for 
building floating-batteries of iron, with which any fort, 
however strong, whether granite or solid rock, might 
be comfortably reduced. Experiments have been made 
to test the plan, and with such satisfactory results, that 
the batteries are actually in hand, to be cased erelong 
with six-inch iron, from which ninety-nine balls out of 
a hundred will fly off innocuous. With half a dozen 
of these in the Baltic next spring, it is expected 
that Helsingfors and Cronstadt will be effectually 
astonished. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers have given their 
Telford Medal to Mr Hobbs, the American, for his 
improvements in locks; and to Mr James Yates, for 
his paper ‘On the Means of attaining to Uniformity 
in European Measures, Weights, and Coins;’ and a 
‘Council Premium of books,’ to Mr J. Simpson, for 
his paper ‘On the Prevention of Smoke in Engine 
and other Furnaces.’ As regards the latter question, 
an important solution has been effected at Messrs 
Cubitts’ establishment, near King’s Cross—nothing less 
than complete suppression of smoke. To give an idea 
of it: the old flue is closely stopped at seven feet 
above the fire, and opens into a new flue at a right 
angle, about nine feet in length, which terminates 
in a descending shaft, that communicates with a 
water-tank and drain underground. Where this flue 
joins the shaft, a small jet of water plays through 
a rose, and falling in a continual shower, creates a 
downward current, which carrying the smoke, leaves 
it condensed on the surface of the water in the tank, 
from whence it may be collected for consumption, 
or floated off by the drain. Besides the entire preven- 
tion of smoke, this method effects a large economy: 
eleven bushels of coal a day used to be burned in the 
furnace, but now only four bushels. 

Gas, in common with so many other products of 
industry, is finding its way round the world: an 
apparatus has been sent to Hong-Kong; and the 
Chinese will perhaps remember in years to come, that 
the wonderful light flashed upon them in the year of 
the great revolution. We hear in many quarters of 
experiments, having the improvement of gas for their 
object. At Paris, M. Chenot finds that by impregnating 
gas with certain carbonates during the process of 
manufacture, the heating and illuminating power is 
largely increased. And in the United States, Mr Drake, 
of Boston, has patented a domestic gas-apparatus, 
which, occupying a space no more tlian two feet square, 
will supply gas as fast as wanted, and no faster, 
whereby all necessity for a receptacle for storing up a 
quantity is dispensed with. His gas is made from 
vapour of benzole combined with atmospheric air, and 
by the heat of the burning coal-tar from which it is 
derived. The gas is thus cheaply produced, and the 
apparatus is said to be so simple, that even the ‘dullest’ 
servant would be able to manage it. 

The Society of Arts have published their list of 
subjects for premium for 1855. It includes most of the 
desiderata as regards gas and smoke; among which a 
‘smokeless fuel’ is mentioned. This would appear to 
be provided for by the proposition now talked of, for a 
company to convert peat into a solidified coal, which 
from trials already made will be nearly, if not quite, 
smokeless. There is besides the advantage, that the 
gas made from it will be free from the impurities now 
so much complained of; and Dr Letheby says it will 
yield 14,000 cubic feet of gas to the ton. To return to 
the list: premiums are offered for the best methods of 


separating metals from different ores; for improvements 


in the manufacture of metals; for the production of 
colours by electricity ; for new textile substances, and 
improvements in cloth and leather; for fireplaces; for 
new esculents from foreign countries; for a pipe of 
wine, the produce of Australia; for the simplification 
and improvement of instruments used in navigation— 
among which one ‘that will detect the local attraction 
of a ship at sea, with reference to the compass, by 
direct observation of the heavenly bodies, without the 
process of turning the ship.’ This, it will be seen, has 
a relation to what we have said above concerning the 
proceedings at Liverpool. The best answer would be 
for some ingenious mechanic to make M. Foucault’s 
gyroscope available for use on ship-board. Success 
would bring him both fame and fortune. All the 
papers or specimens are to be sent in by March 31, 
1855. 

Dr Stenhouse has so simplified his charcoal respirator, 
that the specimens now made are not more than half 
the weight of the ordinary respirator, and can be sold 
at 4s. each. In this the layer of charcoal is a quarter 
inch thick, which, as the doctor explains, has manifest 
advantages : ‘ Where the breath,’ he says, ‘is at all fetid, 
which is usually the case in diseases of the chest, under 
many forms of dyspepsia, &c., the disagreeable effluvia 
are absorbed by the charcoal, so that comparatively 
pure air alone is inspired. This, I think, may occa- 
sionally exercise a beneficial influence on diseases of the 
throat and lungs.’ 

Commissioners of Sewers, while preparing for 
their great drainage scheme, have employed Mr Wick- 
steed to draw up a report on ‘the most advantageous 
method of dealing with the sewage matter of the 
metropolis.’ Allowing for increase of population, he 
estimates the daily liquid discharge from the sewers of 
London for some years to come at 102,048,588 gallons, 
the solid contents of which would amount to 333,438 
tons a year—enough to manure more than a million 
acres; and he proposes to pump from the sewers into 
a large reservoir, where the solid matters would be pre- 
cipitated and deodorised by admixture with lime, while 
the water would flow away comparatively pure. The 
solid portion would next be placed into a centrifugal 
drying-machine, making 1000 revolutions a minute, to 
expel its moisture, after which it would be in a condi- 
tion to be cut up into cubes for sale, worth at the 
lowest estimate two guineas per ton. Whether so 
great a scheme, requiring a million sterling, can 
beneficially set agoing, is a question. It has succeeded 
on a small scale at Leicester; but opinions are much 
divided as to the value of sewage manure. Some expe- 
rimentalists assert, that before it reaches the fields the 
fertilising property is well-nigh washed and manipu- 
lated out of it. At anyrate, we hope the course of 
improvement in London will not be stayed till the 
question is decided. Above all, we wish to see the 
drainage diverted from the Thames, and spacious 
quays and terrace-walks constructed along the banks. 
Why should not London get rid of its nuisances and 
deformities as well as Paris? 

A project has come before the Commissioners of 
Paving, which we are glad to notice. The secretary of 
the Post Office has inquired of them, whether they 
object to the erection of ‘ pillar letter-boxes’ at inter- 
vals along the streets. Boxes of this description, made 
of iron, have for some time been in use in Paris and 
Berlin; and as the cost of the ‘ receiving-houses’ would 
be diminished by their introduction here, there is good 
reason why we should have them. If the answer be 
favourable, as it doubtless will, the first trial will be 
made along the line of streets extending from the post- 
office to Charing Cross. We have no doubt that the 
posting of letters will be greatly facilitated by the 
contemplated ment. 

At the Fort Pitt Works, near Pittsburgh, the United 
States’ government are casting cannon of extraordinary 
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dimensions—10-inch bore, to throw a 124-Ibs. ball. 
They are cast hollow; and while cooling, a continuous 
stream of water is forced into them, by which the 
inside being cooled before the outside, greater tenacity 
is insured. These monster-guns are to be called 
* Columbiades:’ in the trials already made, they have 
been found to bear a charge five or six times heavier 
than guns made in the usual way. An important 
machine, too, has been submitted to the Franklin 
Institute at Philadelphia: a ‘rotary dredger,’ which is 
said to excel all others in the removal of shoals and 
sand-banks. It is moored by a rope from the head, and 
this winding round a barrel, draws the vessel forward, 
while the machinery admits of being shifted to suit the 
work to be done—the softer the soil, the quicker the 
movement. One of these machines, having ‘a wheel 
twenty-four feet in diameter, with four buckets, dug 
out 1200 cubic yards of gravel bottom in a day.’ 
What will become of shallow harbours after this ? 

From what has transpired within the past few weeks, 
we may conclude that arctic expeditions are at an end ; 
henceforth the polar regions will be left to the dominion 
of frost. Captain Inglefield, who went out last spring 
with the Phanix steamer, has returned, bringing Sir 
Edward Belcher, Captain M‘Clure, and other officers; he 
was soon followed by the North Star, with the remainder 
of the officers and all the crews employed in the recent 
searching-expeditions. Five vessels—the Investigator, 
Resolute, Intrepid, Assistance, and Pioneer—have been 
abandoned, fast frozen in the ice. This is so different 
from what was expected, that much surprise and dis- 
satisfaction has been expressed at the untoward result ; 
and some of the younger officers do not hesitate to 
declare the abandonment to be premature. Commander 
Osborne, who came home under arrest in the North 
Star, was, released by order from the Admiralty as 
soon as the vessel arrived at Woolwich—the authorities 
thereby expressing non-approval of the superior officer’s 
proceedings. As usual, the chiefs have been tried by 
court-martial for losing their ships; and though all 
were acquitted, the leader was not exonerated from 
blame. A further inquiry into the circumstances is 
to take place at the Admiralty. It appears, that after 
sundry explorations, in which it was ascertained that 
Jones’s Sound communicates with Wellington Channel 
—that the shore in places rises into hills 1500 feet high 
—that a ‘Victoria Archipelago’ was taken possession 
of—that the Polar Sea was seen; after all this, Sir 
Edward Belcher’s ship was frozen in, September 10, 
1853, and not being extricated in August of the present 
year, was then abandoned, as well as the others. 
Captain Collinson, in the Enterprise, is believed to be 
retracing his route to Behring’s Strait, as his only 
chance of escape; and we hope erelong to hear of him 
from the Pacific. And Dr Kane, with the American 
expedition, who, when last heard from, was far away 
up the western coast of Greenland, when are we to 
get news of him ? 

While writing the above paragraph, information has 
reached us concerning Sir John Franklin’s expedition. 
It is of the most painful nature, and unhappily there is 
no reason to doubt its truth. We mentioned last year 
that Dr Rae was going out at the charge of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company to explore part of the shores of 
Boothia. While engaged in this work during the past 
summer, he met a few Esquimaux in Pelly Bay, from 
whom he learned that early in 1850 they had fallen in 
with a party of about forty white men, dragging a boat 
and sledges, headed by an officer who had a telescope 
strapped across his shoulders. The strangers reported 
to the natives that they were the survivors of a larger 
number, and having lost their ships among the floes, 
had been compelled to take to the ice, in the hope by 
travelling to reach some place of succour. The hope 
must have been cruelly disappointed, for the forty 
met with were but the survivors of 158; and they, 


in turn, perished a few weeks later. After the inter- 
view with the Esquimaux, they had struggled on 
till they reached the mainland, not far, as is supposed, 
from Point Ogle, discovered by Sir George Back when 
he descended the Great Fish River in 1834; and there, 
not finding the deer they had hoped to shoot, they all 
died miserably of starvation. They were reduced to 
such extremities, as is said, as to have resorted to the 
dreadful expedient of cannibalism. 

Thus, after nine years of suspense and anxiety, the 
mystery comes to a terrible solution. Dr Rae has 
brought with him a number of silver spoons and forks, 
bearing well-known crests and initials, which he pur- 
chased from the natives, and a circular silver plate, on 
which is engraved the name of Sir John Franklin— 
relics from the death-encampment. The Esquimaux 
report that muskets, powder, and books were left; 
among the latter there is probably a journal, giving 
the melancholy history of brave men who, after urging 
endurance to the utmost, at last lay down to die— 
victims of the grim Frost King. Though five years 
have elapsed, we doubt not that every effort will be 
made to recover every relic. There is reason to believe 
that Sir James Ross and the lamented Lieutenant 
Bellot must have been at one part of their search 
within a few miles of the Franklin party. As to the 
spot where they perished, it is the dreariest of the 
Arctic coast. In his descent of the Great Fish River, 
nearly 600 miles, Sir George Back did not see a single 
tree, and the sea-shore presented scenes of utter 
desolation. 


THE HOUSE OF CLAY. 


Tuere was a house—a house of clay— 
Wherein the inmate sang all day 
Merry and poor; 
For Hope sat likewise, heart to heart, 
Fond and kind, fond and kind, 
Vowing he never would depart, 
Till all at once he changed his mind : 
‘Sweetheart, good-by!’ He slipped away, 
And shut the door. 


But Love came past, and looking in 

With smile that pierced like sunshine thin 
Through wall, roof, floor, 

Stood in the midst of that poor room 
Grand and fair, grand and fair, 

Making a glory out of gloom ; 
Till at the window mocked old Care ;— 

Love sighed—‘ All lose, and nothing win ?’ 
He shut the door. 


Then o’er the barréd house of clay 
Kind jasmine and clematis gay 
Grew evermore ; 
And bees hummed merrily outside 
Loud and strong, loud and strong, 
The inner silentness to hide, 
The steadfast silence all day long, - 
Till evening touched with finger gray 
The close-shut door. 


Most like, the next that passes by 
Will be the Angel whose calm eye 
Marks rich, marks poor ; 
Who, pausing not at any gate, 
Stands and calls, stands and calls ; 
At which the inmate opens straight ;— 
Whom, ere the crumbling clay-house falls, 
He takes in kind arms silently, 
And shuts the door. 
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